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Tenor’s Fans Des 


By GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Four thousand music lovers ae- 
serted balmy breezes, cherry blos- 
soms, and all the charms of a 
nascent spring to listen to Rich- 
ard Crooks yesterday afternoon in 
Constitution Hall. 

This public response needs other 
explanation than that found in 
the distinguished art of this emi- 
nent native tenor. For Crooks’ 
popularity refutes all the practice 
of twentieth century promotion 
as that science applies to artistic 
fame. He wears no Hollywood 
halo. His roles at the Metropoli- 
tan are few, being limited to the 
French repertoire. He has in- 
dulged in no divorces nor has he 
ever made page one by the scandal] 
route. 


Wins Public by Singing 


He simply sings nearly every 
day in the year, in concert, opera, 
or on the air, and such is the 
beauty of his voice and the qual- 
ity of his taste that those who 
hear him want to hear him again 
and as often as may be convenient. 
Today his public spreads to every 
city in this country large enough 
to pay his fee, and out across the 
Pacific to Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. Few among 
his colleagues have earned their 
fame so honestly. 

In his audience yesterday were 
few of the city’s numerous visitors 
of the day. This was the same 
public that cheered him in this 
same hall a year ago, and doubt- 
less will be on hand next fall 





Richard Crooks Draws 
4,000 to Song Recital 


ert Balmy Outdoors 


For Concert in Constitution Hall 


f when, he tells me, he is coming 
again, this time with the National 
Symphony. 
ences are noted for their cordiality. 
|They have the habit of applause. 
They want encores, and yesterday 
they got them, both from the 
tenor and from his able accom- 
panist, Frederick Schauwecker, 
who added a group of piano solos 
to the program. 

Crooks’ program was typical. 
He sang arias by Handel, Arne 
‘and Martini by way of the tradi- 
|tional classic beginning, and kept 
jin that style and mood by quoting 
'Purcéll’s “Passing By” as his first 
‘encore. He offered two fine songs 
‘by Franz and two by Grieg, both 
‘in English, as his second group, 
iand added Fourdraine’s ‘“Cos- 
isack’s Prayer.” He. then did an 
‘aria by Lalo and one by Mascagni, 
jand added “The Dream,” from 
'“Manon,” one of the Massenet 
‘operas that have contributed to 
his fame. 








Presents Native Group 
! His final group was devoted to 
|American songs by Warren, Fos- 
ter, Protheroe and Lehar. His 


accompanist also stressed native 
art by playing with delicate zest 
and much atmospheric charm an 
American Tango by John Alden 
Carpenter and reviving Mac- 
Dowell’s unjustly neglected Scotch 
Poem. He also made his listeners 
ecquainted with a nocturne. by 
Gretchaninoff, and repeated as 
an encore his own Christmas Folk 
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FORTUNEGALLO MADE 
GENERAL MANAGER 
OF CHICAGO OPERA 


Founder of San Carlo Opera 
Appointed to New Post and 
Given “Carte Blanche” at 
Meeting of Board 





Impresario in Interview Out- 
lines Schedule—Will Present 
Internationally Known Sing- 
ers—Hopes to Make “Some 
Startling Announcements” 


CHICAGO, May 4. 


A! a meeting of the board of trustees 
of the Chicago Opera Company, 
held in the offices of the chairman of 
the board, Robert Hall McCormick, ‘on 
May 1, Fortune Gallo was appointed 
general manager of the Company. 

In a letter to Mr. Gallo signed by Mr. 
McCormick, the genial impresario was 
given “‘carte blanche” and will leave 
Chicago for the East within a few days 
to pick artists for the 1941-42 season 
which it is predicted will be one of the 
greatest since the days of Campanini. 

Fortune Gallo has been a national 
figure in the world of music for more 
than thirty years and has probably done 
more than any other one man to popu- 
larize grand opera in America and Can- 
ada. In addition to founding and su- 
pervising the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, which has been touring for more 
than twenty-five years, he has had as 
many as three grand opera companies 
performing in a single season. 

Gallo companies have appeared in the 
Manhattan Theater, Century Opera 
House, Center Theatre of Radio City, 
New York City, and the Gallo Theater, 
N. Y. He directed with signal success 
the Anna Pavlowa Ballet Russe tour 
and pioneered in the presentation of 
outdoor grand opera in New York, 
Washington, D. C., and other cities. 

Mr. Gallo in a special interview with 
a representative of MusicAL AMERICA 
said, “I am elated over the prospects of 
being able to bring to Chicago the finest 
Season it has ever experienced. While 
it is a little early to try to forecast, I 
just want to say that I shall give of my 
best and spare no amount of time or 
energy and we shall endeavor to give 
the public just the repertoire and calibre 
of artists they have been anxious to 
hear and at the prices they can afford 
to pay. The presentations will be thor- 
oughly artistic and with internationally 
known stars. The best seats will not 
exceed four dollars. I hope to have 
some startling announcements to make 
to your readers within the next ten 
days,” continued Mr. Gallo. It is said 
that Mr. Gallo already has enlisted the 
Support of the real devotees of opera in 
Chicago and that he has assured them 


(Continued on page 6) 


Cincinnati Launches Biennial Festival 





Cincinnati Abandons Summer Opera 


For Lack of Financial Response 


CINCINNATI, May 6.—The project of 
Summer opera in Cincinnati this year 
was abandoned on May 5 when Albert 
H. Morrill, the opera group’s executive 
committee chairman, said that lack of 
response to pleas for a $15,000 guaran- 
tee left no alternative. Only $8,516 was 
pledged. 





BERKSHIRES PLAN 
SUMMER CONCERTS 


Nine Works by Contemporary 
Composers to Be Offered 
by Koussevitzky 


STOCKBRIDGE, MAss., May 5.—Works 
by the contemporary composers, Sibe- 
lius, Vaughan Williams, Barber, Piston, 
Hindemith, Shostakovich, Villa-Lobos, 
Copland and Hanson are included in the 
program to be played by the Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky conduc- 
tor, at the eighth annual Berkshire 
Symphonic Festival at Tanglewood, 
July 31-Aug. 17. 

There will be three Mozart works 
the second week of the Festival in com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of 
the composer’s death. The Symphony 
No. 5 by Shostakovich is included in the 
first series of concerts. The Brazilian 
composer, Villa-Lobos will be repre- 
sented by his Chorus No. 10, also in 
the first series. Dr. Howard Hanson’s 
Symphony No. 2, ‘Romantic,’ will be 
given the final week. 

The Berkshire Music Center will be 
operated for its second year at Tangle- 
wood by the Boston Symphony for six 
weeks, starting the first week in .July 


and ending with the final Festival 
concert. 
Despite troubled conditions abroad 


(Continued on page 4) 


MONTREAL PREPARES 


Beecham to Conduct Symphony 
Orchestra and Choruses— 
Four Soloists Listed 


MontTREAL, May 5.—The sixth sea- 
son of the Montreal Festival of music 
will be given in the little Chapel of the 
College in St. Laurent and under the 
direction of Sir Thomas Beecham on 
June 10, 12, 17 and 19. Montreal choirs 
and the Symphonic Orchestra of Mon- 
treal will take part. 

On June 10 Bach’s B Minor Mass 
will be sung; on the 12, Boccherini’s 
Symphony in C, Fauré’s ‘Requiem’, 





Eugene Goossens, Conductor, Goes Over the Score of ‘Israel in Egypt’, Opening Work of 
the Cincinnati Festival, with Two of the Soloists, Kathryn Meisle (Left) and Josephine Antoine 


Goossens Conducts Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt’ as Principal Work on 
Opening Program—University of Cincinnati Oratorio Society Aug- 
ments Festival Chorus and Symphony for Performance—Antoine, 
Meisle, Huehn and Gurney Are Soloists 


CINCINNATI, May 7. 

W ITH the playing by the orchestra 

and the singing by the audience, 

soloists and chorus of the National An- 

them, the thirty-fourth biennial May 

Festival was opened in Music Hall on 
the evening of May 6. 

The presentation for the opening pro- 
gram consisted of Handel’s Oratorio 
‘Israel in Egypt’, a work that has not 
been performed here since 1884. The 
soloists were Josephine Antoine, Kath- 
ryn Meisle, William Hain, Julius Huehn 
and John Gurney. Since much of this 
work falls to the chorus, the University 
of Cincinnati Oratorio Society aug- 


FOR ANNUAL SERIES 


Sibelius’s Symphony No. 7 and ‘Fin- 
landia’ will be performed. Elgar’s 
‘Dream of Gerontius’ will be given on 
June 17, and the final concert will bring 
an all-Mozart program consisting of the 
following: The Symphony No. 35 in 
D, Divertimento No. 2 in D; the ‘Ave 
Verum’; Symphony in C, Op. 41; the 
‘Jupiter’ Symphony, and the choral 
Finale from the C Minor Mass. 

Soloists who will participate in the 
Festival are Marcelle Denya, soprano; 
Lilian Knowles, contralto; William 
Hain, tenor, and Benjamin DeLoache, 
baritone. On June 7, Sir Thomas will 
conduct a symphonic concert for chil- 
dren. 


mented the regular May Festival 
Chorus. These two choruses achieved 
heights of perfection, blending their 
voices exquisitely, attacking with pre- 
cision, building to excellent crescendoes 
and shading and coloring the somber 
passages with skill. Much of the credit 
for this fine production must necessarily 
go to Alfred Hartzell, who has worked 
untiringly with these men and women 
for the past two years, and to Sherwood 
Kains, conductor of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, for his training of the chorus. 
Equally important and worthy of credit 
was Eugene Goossens’s work with the 
choruses and his guidance throughout 
the performance. 

While the soloists were given little 
work to do in this particular program, 
still their contributions were exacting 
and each one acquitted himself well. 
The voices of Miss Antoine and Miss 
Meisle proved well suited to the music, 
and their duet displayed their voices to 
advantage. This was true also of the 
duet for the two basses, in which Mr. 
Huehn and Mr. Gurney blended their 
voices with skill and revealed a fine ap- 
preciation for the text. Again, in the 
duet between Miss Meisle and Mr. Hain 
there was fine quality to the vocalism. 

Lending the singers excellent support 
was the Cincinnati Symphony, with 
John Quincy at the harpsichord for the 
recitatives, and Parvin Titus at the 
organ. Mr. Goossens opened the pro- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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OUTLINE PROGRAMS 
FOR YEARLY FETE 
AT WORCESTER 


Three Operas, ‘Devil and Dan- 
iel Webster’, ‘L’Heure Espag- 
nol’ and “Traviata’ to Be Sung 
at Eighty-Second Festival 





Stoessel to Conduct 





Chorus of 400 and Orchestra 
Also to Participate in Miscel- 
laneous Programs of Choral 
and Orchestral Works—List 
Metropolitan Singers 


Worcester, Mass., May 2.—The an- 
nual Worcester Music Festival, in its 
eighty-second year, will be held on Oct. 
6, 7, 8, 10 and 11, and will include 
opera, miscellaneous programs of choral 
and orchestral works, the usual “Art- 
ist’s Night”, a concert for young people, 
and will conciude with a performance of 
Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’, The Worcester 
Festival Chorus of over 400 voices and 
the Festival Orchestra will be conducted 
by Albert Stoessel, musical director. 

The first concert, on Oct. 6, will con- 
sist of two operas, “The Devil and 
Daniel Webster’ to music by Douglas 
Moore, American composer, and Ra- 
vel’s ‘L’Heure Espagnol’ with casts in- 
cluding the following singers: David 
Otto, Hugh Thompson, Donald Dame, 
Harriet Henders, and Leota Lane. 

The miscellaneous program of choral 
and orchestral works on Oct. 7 will in- 
clude a group of choruses by Sixteenth 
Century composers, a Bach Adagio and 
Fugue orchestrated by Mr. Stoessel, the 
MacDowell Concerto in D Minor for 
piano and orchestra with Jesus Maria 
Sanmroma as soloist; Griffes’s ‘The 
Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan’ and 
Villa-Lobos’s Choros No. 10. 


Anna Kaskas to Sing 


Anna Kaskas, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will be soloist in the pro- 
gram to include Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ 
overture; Franck’s Symphony, ‘John 
Brown’s Song’ for chorus and orches- 
tra by Robert Delaney, Weinberger’s 
‘Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree’, 
and with Miss Kaskas, Holst’s ‘Hecu- 
ba’s Lament’, for contralto, women’s 
chorus and orchestra; and a group of 
arias, with orchestra. 

“Artist’s Night” will take place on 
Oct. 10, soloists to be Jarmila Novotna, 
Anna Kaskas and Julius Huehn, all of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and Michael 
Bartlett, tenor. The four singers will be 
heard in quartets from operas and arias 
with orchestra. The remainder of the 
program will include the Overture to 
‘Oberon’ by Weber, Debussy’s ‘Fétes’, a 
Welsh Chorale, ‘A Song for Peace’, and 
two unaccompanied Spirituals for cho- 
rus; Mr. Huehn will sing ‘A Ballad for 
Americans’ by Robinson with orchestra. 

The concert for young people will 
bring Nancy Symonds, soprano, as solo- 
ist in arias. 

The singers in the performance of 
‘Traviata’ on Oct. 11 will be Susanne 
Fisher of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Pauline Pierce, Helen Van Loon, Clif- 
ford Mentz, Clifford Harvuot, Raymond 
Galipeau, Hugh Thompson, David Otto, 
Gean Greenwell, R. Scott, J. Kelly and 
George Lenahan. 





‘ 





At a Special Alec Templeton Dinner on 
April 28, Which Helped Raise $10,000 of 
the $20,000 Needed for This Season's Robin 
Hood Dell Concerts, the Blind Pianist Enter- 
tains (Left to Right} Dell President Samuel 
R. Rosenbaum; Benjamin Ludlow, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. John White Geary, a 
Member of the Board 


ROBIN HOOD DELL 
ROSTER COMPLETED 


Full 





List of Conductors and 
Soloists for Seven-Week 
Schedule Released 


PHILADELPHIA, May 3.—The com- 
plete list of soloists and conductors for 
the seven-week Summer concert season 
which will open in Robin Hood Dell 
on the evening of June 19, and extend 
through Aug. 8, was made known on 
April 15, by C. David Hocker, manager 
of Dell Concerts. The re-engagement 
of Alec Templeton, pianist, and of Lily 
Pons for a joint program with her con- 
ductor-husband, Andre Kostelanetz, was 
confirmed, and in addition to other solo- 
ists previously announced for Tuesday 
evenings at the Dell, Mr. Hocker listed 
the singer, Paul Robeson; the violinist, 
Jascha Heifetz; and the baritone, John 
Charles Thomas. 

In addition to the conductors pre- 
viously announced, Alexander Hilsberg, 
concert master of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Saul Caston, associate con- 
ductor, and Charles O’Connell will each 
conduct three Dell concerts. 

Eugene Ormandy, honorary musical 
director of Robin Hood Dell Concerts, 
will conduct the opening concert on 
June 24, and Mr. Templeton, appearing 
on June 24, will be the first of the 
season’s soloists. The other soloists and 
their dates are as follows: Paul Robe- 
son, July lst; (Fritz Kreisler, before his 
recent accident, was listed to appear on 
July 8) ; José Iturbi, July 15; Lily Pons, 
July 22; Jascha Heifetz, July 29; and 
John Charles Thomas, Aug. 5. 


Popular Series Planned 

In addition, the Dell will this year 
introduce several novel features at the 
Thursday night “Pops” concerts, among 
those definitely scheduled, an appear- 
ance by John Barrymore as narrator, 
July 17, and Benny Goodman as con- 
ductor on July 31. Mr. Goodman will 
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also be heard on that evening as clarinet 
soloist with the orchestra in a classical 
concerto, and the program will introduce 
the Goodman Septet. 

Following Mr. Ormandy’s opening 
concert on July 19, the complete list 
of 1941 Dell conductors and their dates 
is as follows: Alexander Hilsberg, June 
20, 23 and 24; Hans Wilhelm Steinberg 
from June 26 through July 1; Jose 
Iturbi from July 7 through July 18; 
Charles O’Connell on July 21, 24 and 
25; André Kostelanetz as conductor for 
Miss Pons, on July 22; Pierre Monteux 
from July 28 through Aug. 1; Saul 
Caston on Aug. 4, 5 and 7; and Mr. 
Ormandy for the final concert on 
Aug. 8. 

As in previous seasons, the Dell 
Orchestra will be composed of between 
seventy-two and seventy-six regular 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and between fourteen and eighteen ex- 
tra players to bring the total to ninety. 


BARS STRIKE TO END 
USE OF ‘CANNED’ MUSIC 








New York State Court of Appeals 
Denies Union Members Right to 
Quit—Minority Dissents 

ALBANY, May 2.—The Court of Ap- 
peals, by a vote of four to two, denied 
on April 24 to the Musicians and Stage- 
hands Unions the right to strike to pre- 
vent the use of mechanical music in place 


of a full union orchestra. 


The majority, in a decision written by 
Judge Finch, held that the sympathetic 
strike called by the Stagehands Union was 
the result of a conspiracy, was an illegal 
use of the strike weapon, because no labor 
controversy was immediately involved, and 
declared that “to make impossible the con- 
tinuance of a business and thus to prevent 
the employment of a full complement of 
actors, singers and stagehands merely be- 
cause a machine is not discarded and in 
place thereof live musicians employed is 
not a lawful labor objective.” 

Chief Judge Irving Lehman, in a dis- 
senting opinion, declared the court’s ruling 
to be “an injunction against the right to 
strike and nothing else.” 

The case had been pending before the 
court since December. It involves the in- 
junction suit brought by Opera on Tour, 
Inc., against the American Federation of 
Musicians, known as the Musicians Union, 
and the International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stagehands and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators, known as the Stagehands 
Union, both A. F. of L. groups. Opera on 
Tour, Inc., gave performances of ‘Faust’ 
in several Southern cities, employed fifty 
actors, singers, etc., and a full union crew 
of stagehands, but in place of the full opera 
orchestra, used phonograph recordings. 





Berkshire Programs 
(Continued from page 3) 
and this country’s defense program, the 
Festival reports encouraging response 
for subscriptions for the coming season, 
the returns being about a month in ad- 
vance of 1940. 
The programs by series follow: 


SERIES A 

EE Te Symphony in G, No. 88 
OE ee Symphony No. 3, ‘Eroica’ 
Schubert......Symphony in E Minor, ‘Unfinished’ 
ES A REE ‘Italian’ Symphony 
es acncneesss Symphony No. 4, in E Minor 
SO UOEN, 5 ss occngnbakepediede Symphony No. 5 
Becthoven............ Overture to ‘Leonore’ No. 3 
Py xacsvcincve Three Nocturnes: ‘Clouds’, 

é ‘Festivals’, ‘Sirens’ 
NID, << ssc cxuuieg ates cncticunie Choros No. 10 
Rs hss pdcsccccsuppassectedcanevadan ‘Quiet City’ 
EL Cc cwhtd cikvetonccscees Concerto for ’Cello 

SERIES B 

Mozart.Requiem; Symphony in C; Symphony in A 
Beethoven............ Symphony No. 5 in C Minor 
sixes noneschins boenecee ‘Fantastic’ Symphony 
pO ee Symphony No. 2, ‘Romantic’ 
Brahms..Piano Concerto in B Flat Major, No. 2 
Sen cgkskieieul tankdenpotessea ces ‘La Mer’ 


SERIES C 
EI, con cctktvdecestnesaneian ‘Missa Solemnis’ 
OU vig d00060s50008e080hue Symphony No. 5 
ns anwodusesscccestecsotel Symphony No. 6 
Vaughan Williams........ ‘A London Symphony’ 


Wagner..Prelude and Love-Death from ‘Trista 
und Isolde’; Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinyer’ 
ES Rn , th and Transfiguration’ 
Ps 04556400 theusketesbabbh eens Violin Concerto 
Ns sae pananetsvnecsreves ‘The Incredible Flut:st’ 


CONDITION OF KREISLER 
SAID TO BE IMPROVED 








Violinist, Injured While Crossing Street 
on April 26, Reported to Be 
Semi-Conscious 


Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, who suf- 
fered a fractured skull and internal in- 
juries when he was struck by a truck 
while crossing Madison Ave. and East 
57th St., on April 26, and who has re- 
mained unconscious for more than ten 
days at Roosevelt Hospital, where he 
was taken, was said to be slightly im- 
proved. Officials stated that up to the 
afternoon of May 7, he had not fully 
regained consciousness, though his gen- 
eral condition was considerably bettered. 

The sixty-six-year-old violinist was 
going home to lunch when, crossing the 
street, apparently against the traffic 
lights, he seemed to become confused 
and ran into the left front fender of a 
small truck, the operator of which was 
unable to avoid striking him. The 
driver of the truck, after questioning by 
detectives, was released. Mr. Kreisler, 
who completed his last concert engage- 
ment about two months ago, was sched- 
uled to appear as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony at the 
Lewisohn Stadium Summer series in 


July. 





Cincinnati Festival 

(Continued from page 3) 
gram with the Overture to the Oratorio 
‘Esther’, wherein the members of the en- 
semble met their requirements with ease, 
giving a performance of excellent quality. 
It was no small feat to keep the many 
activities united, but this Mr. Goossens 
achieved with his customary skill and 
succeeded in giving the large audience 
a most gratifying interpretation of the 
opening program. 

Inserted in the first part was the Aria 
for soprano, “Thou God Most High’ 
from ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’, the bass 
Aria from ‘Joshua’, ‘Oh First in Wis- 
dom’, and the Recitative and Aria from 
‘Jephtha’, ‘Again Heaven’s Smiles’. 

VALERIA ADLER 





Appeal for Daughter of Nikisch 


A letter from Arthur M. Abell, of 
Hastings-on-Hudson, appeals to the 
American public on behaif of Eleanora 
Nikisch Schindler, daughter of Arthur 
Nikisch, the noted conductor. Mrs. 
Schindler’s husband, Emil, now in an 
Italian concentration camp, is a brother 
of Kurt Schindler, composer and foun- 
der of the Schola Cantorum, who died in 
New York in 1935. Mrs. Schindler, her 
husband and their two children fled from 
Prague to Italy at the time of the Nazi 
conquest of Czechoslovakia. Mr. Schind- 
ler was there imprisoned, and the other 
members of the family have been near 
destitution since. Funds are sought to 
bring Mrs. Schindler and her children 
to America, where they may live with a 
niece of Nikisch at Red Bank, N. J. Mr. 
Abell’s letter asks that contributions be 
sent to Olga Naoumoff, niece of Serge 
Koussevitzky, at 88 Druce St., Brook- 
line, Mass. 
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ST. LOUIS OPERA CONCLUDES BRIEF 


Laszlo Halasz Conducts Per- 
formances of ‘Mignon’, “Tra- 
viata’, ‘Cavalleria’ and ‘Pagli- 
acci’ with Prominent Singers 
in Leading Roles—Double Bill 
in Convention Hall Draws 
Huge Throng 


ST. LOUIS, April 28. 


HE Spring cycle of grand opera in 
St. Louis by the St. Louis Grand 


Opera Association was continued on 
April 21 with a_ performance of 
Thomas’s ‘Mignon’ in the Municipal 


Opera House. It has been many years 
since this tuneful work has been heard 
here and its airs, now familiar to many 
by symphonic performances, were re- 
sponsible for much of its popularity. 
The cast was headed by Gladys 
Swarthout, whose lovely voice and in- 
terpretative ability, coupled with her 
beauty and charm, made the title role a 
most sympathetic character. Nicola 
Moscona’s rich bass made the role of 
Lothario, the father, outstanding in the 
performance. Armand Tokatyan sang 
the part of Wilhelm Meister and Chris- 


tina Carroll, runner-up in the recent 
Metropolitan Opera contest, making 


her operatic debut as Philine created a 
veritable furore with her singing of 
‘Je Suis Titania’. Her voice, though 
not powerful, has a charming quality 
and her acting showed that she had 
given much study to the part. Rose 
Inghram as Frederick; Giuseppi Cava- 
dore as Laerte, Carlos Alexander as 
Jarno, and Nathan Newman as Antonio 
completed the cast. Chorus and orches- 
tra performed nobly under the direction 
of Laszlo Halasz. There were a dozen 
recalls at its conclusion. 

A very large audience greeted Helen 
Jepson as Violetta and James Melton 
as Alfredo Germont in the third produc- 


tion of the season, ‘La Traviata’ on 
April 24. Both of these artists were 
making their local operatic debut. Miss 


Jepson handled the lyric music of the 
heroine in a wholly satisfactory fashion 
and Mr. Melton’s performance clearly 
indicated that he was much at ease and 
showed a complete mastery of the role. 
The dependable Carlo Morelli was the 
father, and in the final scene, these 
three artists brought the evening to a 


thrilling climax with their beautiful 
singing. The remainder of the cast 
was in excellent hands, and with the 


exception of Giuseppi Cavadore as Gas- 
ton De Letorieres and Carlos Alexander 
as Baron Douphol, these smaller roles 
were sung by local singers. Rose 
Inghram as Flora was excellent, and 
although not a local artist, has been 
Singing with the company for several 
seasons. Helen Wright was Annina; 
Nathan Newman sang Marquis D’Or- 
bigny, and Dickinson Eastman, the role 
of Doctor Grenville. The ballet, di- 
rected by Victoria Cassan made a dis- 
tinct impression in its appearance and 
the chorus, under the supervision of 
Thomas Martin, did its part in making 
the evening a success. There were 
many recalls. Mr. Halasz conducted. 


Move to Municipal Auditorium 


On April 24 the 
into the Municipal 
performances of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
and ‘Pagliacci’. This move (from the 
Municipal Opera House), was prompted 
by a desire on the part of the Board of 


company moved 
Auditorium, for 
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Giovanni Martinelli 





Dusolina Giannini 


Gladys Swarthout 





Alexander Sved 


Carlo Morelli 


Governors to provide a fine performance 
at a scale of prices that would permit 
attendance by many who could not af- 
ford the prices in the smaller hall. 
They were amply rewarded for their 
experiment by an audience of 7,500, 
which was most enthusastic in its ap- 
proval of the venture. The required am- 
plification was perfectly handled. 

In ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, the audi- 
ence heard a poignant dramatization of 
the role of Santuzza by Dusolina Gian- 
nini. It was thrillingly sung and acted. 
Kurt Baum who made his debut here, 
was the Turridu. He revealed a power- 
ful voice of rich timbre, used to good 
advantage. Alexander Sved, also -ap- 
pearing for the first time locally was the 
Alfio, with Rose Inghram as Lola and 
Florence Timmerhoff (a member of the 
local company) as Mamma Lucia. The 
chorus sang admirably. 

In ‘Pagliacci’, the cast was headed by 
Giovanni Martinelli, a great favorite, 
who gave a fine portrayal of this famous 
role, which he has done so many, many 
times. As Nedda, Vivien Della Chiesa, 
again displayed a magnificent voice, 
rich in color and dramatic quality, 
which she used with rare discretion, 
projecting the role vividly Mr. Sved 
came into his own as Tonio, receiving a 
hountiful share of applause after his 
singing of the Prologue. Giuseppi 
Cavadore, that most dependable singer 


At a Rehearsal of ‘Don Giovanni’ (Left to Right): 







Kurt Baum 
and actor, was the Beppo. George 
Czaplicki, baritone, made a fine im- 


pression in a limited role and his duet 
with Nedda was one of the delightful 
bits of the opera. The augmented 
chorus gave a fine account of itself. 
The scenic side was excellently han- 
dled by Richard Rychtarik and the en- 
tire production was under the supervi- 
sion and direction of Mr. Halasz. An- 
thony Stivanello was stage manager. 
Parts of each opera were broadcast over 
a CBS network with Herbert W. Cost 
as commentator. H. W. C. 





TWELVE JUDGES NAMED 
FOR FEDERATION CONTEST 





Five Conductors, Three Violinists, Two 
Singers and Two Pianists Listed 
As Adjudicators 


Names of five distinguished conduc- 
tors, three noted violinists, two opera 
stars and two pianist-composers were 
recently announced by Ruth Haller Ot- 
taway as judges for the 1941 biennial 
Young Artists Contests of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Two other 
names will later be added to the list. 

Upon the decision of these fourteen 
judges will rest the choice of piano, vio- 
lin and voice contestants from sixteen 
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SPRING SEASON 





George Dorrill 

Anne Roselle, 

Laszlo Halasz, Musical Director of the St. Louis Grand Opera; Lorenzo 

Alvary, Tito Schipa, Vivien Della Chiesa, Ezio Pinza, Margit Bokor, 
Carlos Alexander and Nicola Moscona 


George Dorrill 


Herbert W. Cost, Musical America's Correspondent and Commentator 
for the Opera Broadcasts (Left), with Helen Jepson and James Melton 
in an Intermission at the Performance of ‘La Traviata’ 


districts of the United States who will 
compete for $1,000 awards and other 
honors at the twenty-second biennial 
convention of the Federation in Los 
Angeles from June 18 to 25. 

The twelve who have already ac- 
cepted this responsibility are Bruno 
Walter, Richard Lert, Richard Hage- 
man, Pietro Cimini, and Nikolai Soko- 
loff, conductors; Toscha Seidel and 
Peter Meremblum, violinists ; Louis Per- 
singer, teacher; Andres de Segurola 
and Mario Chamlee, both formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Beryl Rubinstein and John Powell, 
pianists and composers. 





Flagstad Arrives in Oslo 

Kirsten Flagstad, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who left New York 
on the Dixie Clipper on April 19 for 
Lisbon, Portugal, en route to Oslo, Nor- 
way, arrived in Oslo, on April 28 after 
a three-day stay in Berlin, according to 
the German radio. 





Chavez to Conduct in South America 

Carlos Chavez has been invited by the 
governments of Peru and Chile to con- 
duct the Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional of 
each country, directly after his own 
orchestral series with his Orquesta Sin- 
fonica de Mexico this season in Mexico 
City. 
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Metropolitan Visits Three Cities 


Capacity Aodiances fois 
Dallas Season 
DALLAS, TEX., April 28. 


‘THE Metropolitan Opera Company 
closed its brief season on April 26, 
and all who heard the superb perform- 
ances were most enthusiastic in acclaim- 
ing the organization as perfect in every 
phase as such a group could be. 

Patrons came from many adjoining 
states, some as far away as California, 
and from over 100 towns and cities in 
Texas, to attend the four operas so 
splendidly staged, acted and sung and 
to listen to the excellent orchestral sup- 
port. Dallas was the only city west of 
the Mississippi River visited by the 
Metropolitan. 

The season opened on April 24, with 
Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore’, with Ettore Pa- 
nizza conducting. Stella Roman, as 
Leonora, was heard here for the first 
time, and sang with artistic feeling and 
excellent technique. Bruna Castagna 
also made her first appearance in Dal- 
las, singing superbly the role of Azu- 
cena, to which she brought fine acting. 
She immediately proved a favorite. The 
part of Inez was in the capable hands 
of Thelma Votipka. Arthur Carron, a 
newcomer locally, proved a happy 
choice for the role of Manrico, display- 
ing a robust tenor of excellent timbre. 
Richard Bonelli as Count di Luna had 
been heard here previously, but never 
to such advantage, especially in the 
aria, ‘Il Balen’. Norman Cordon did 
fine work in the part of Ferrando. 
Others in this excellent cast were Lodo- 
vico Oliviero as Ruiz, and Arthur Kent 
as A Gypsy. 

It was necessary to place extra chairs 
in the rear of the auditorium down- 
stairs, so great was the demand for 
seats for Mozart’s ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ ; 
with its galaxy of stars. Ezio Pinza in 
the part of Figaro proved a prime fa- 
vorite, and both histrionically and vo- 
cally gave entire satisfaction. John 
Brownlee, as Count Almaviva, gave a 
fine performance. Elisabeth Rethberg 
as the Countess brought to the part ex- 
perienced acting, and was vocally per- 
fect. Bidu Sayao, as Susanna, proved a 
happy choice for the part in every way. 
Jarmila Novotna, who endeared herself 
to Dallas last season, received an ova- 
tion on her entrance. She again proved 
herself a fine actress as well as a splen- 
did singing artist in the role of Cheru- 
bino. The role of Bartolo was excel- 
lently handled both vocally and in an 
acting capacity by Salvatore Baccaloni. 
Others in this outstanding cast were 
Irra Petina as Marcellina, Alessio De 
Paolis as Basilio, George Raseley as 
Don Curzio, Louis D’Angelo as An- 
tonio, Annamary Dickey as Barbarina. 
Mr. Panizza was again the admirable 
conductor. 


Donizetti Works Draws Capacity Crowd 


Many days before the season opened 
all seats were sold and extra ones 
added for the matinee offering, on April 
26, of ‘La Fille du Regiment’ with the 
vivacious and charming artist, Lily 
Pons as Marie. It proved a most desir- 
able selection for her, and her gifts as 
a singer and actress had opportunity for 
excellent display. Again the fine singing 
and acting of Mr. Baccaloni was 
brought to the role of Sulpice. Tonio 
was in the capable hands of the young 


tenor, Raoul Jobin; Irra Petina again 
brought her vocal gifts to the role of 
La Marquise de Berkenfield. The con- 
ductor was Gennaro Papi. 

The climax of the short season was 
reached on the last evening, April 26, 
when ‘Rigoletto’ was heard for the first 
time in several seasons, with Lawrence 
Tibbett in the name part. Mr. Tibbett 
was given rounds of applause for his 
incomparable interpretation. Charles 
Kullman was excellent in his singing 
and acting of the Duke; Josephine Tu- 
minia, heard for the first time here, was 
given much applause as Gilda, and sang 
the well loved aria, ‘Caro Nome’ so 
beautifully that the audience gave her 
an ovation. Bruna Castagna was again 
a favorite in the small role of Madda- 
lena; Norman Cordon was histrionically 
and vocally excellent as Sparafucile. 
Mr. Papi again conducted in his inimit- 
able manner. 

The Dallas Grand Opera Association 
is headed by Arthur L. Kramer, as 
president; the vice-presidents are W. J. 
Brown, W. L. Prehn, and E. P. Sim- 
mons; treasurer, Fred F. Florence; and 
secretary, B. G. Habberton. The capable 
executive committee and board of di- 
rectors includes many well known busi- 
ness men of the city. There was no 
deficit, as financially this season out- 
ranked the two previous ones, and plans 
are being made for a return engagement 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company to 
Dallas again next Spring. 


MABEL CRANFILL 





Atlanta Welcomes Three 
Performances 


ATLANTA, GA., May 1. 


‘T HE Metropolitan Opera Company, 

presented by the Atlanta Music 
Club, Mrs. Harold N. Cooledge, presi- 
dent, and Marvin McDonald, manager, 
has closed its second annual season to 
the vibrant applause of more than 16,000 
opera-lovers. 

It was a season of three presentations, 
opening on April 28 with the triple bill, 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, a ballet diver- 
tissement and ‘Pagliacci’, continuing 
with ‘Faust’ on April 29, and closing 
with ‘Lohengrin’ on April 30. These 
three evenings of top-notch opera will 
long be remembered. Each of the three 
performances was greeted by a capacity 
house. As usual the opera was at the 
Municipal Auditorium with the seating 
capacity at 5,163, and extra chairs were 
added to meet the great demand for 
seats. 

Atlanta has had its opera by the 
“Met” for twenty-three years, given in 
three periods—twenty-one years con- 
secutively, then a recess of nine years 
and now the revival of two years. In 
former years, it was a season of an en- 
tire week, generaily ending with a 
deficit. In these two “revival” years, 
the season has been only half-a-week, 
with a surplus in the treasury. 

The complete roster of singers and 
operas presented this season included. 
on the opening evening, Mascagni’s 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ with Stella Ro- 
man, Anna Kaskas, Frederick Jagel. 
Leonard Warren and Thelma Votipka 
and Gennaro Papi. conducting; fol- 
lowed by the Ballet Divertissement. 
music from Bizet’s ‘T.’Arlesienne Suites’ 
with Ruthanna Boris, Monna Montes, 


Grant Mouradoff and the Corps de Bal- 
let and Wilfred Pelletier, conducting ; 
concluded by Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagliacci’ 
with Licia Albanese, Giovanni Martin- 
elli, Lawrence Tibbett, Alessio De 
Paolis, Francesco Valentino and Gen- 
naro Papi, conducting. 

On the second evening, Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ with Charles Kullman, Ezio 
Pinza, Richard Bonelli, Arthur Kent, 
Helen Jepson, Helen Olheim, Thelma 
Votipka, and Wilfred Pelletier, conduct- 
ing. The incidental dance was given by 
Lillian Moore, Joseph Levinoff and the 
Corps de Ballet. On the closing evening, 


Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ with Norman 
Cordon, Lauritz Melchior, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Herbert Janssen, Kerstin 


Thorborg, Leonard Warren, and Erich 
Leinsdorf conducting. 

Superlatives can not be used too 
extravagantly in praise of the perform- 
ances of ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Faust’ and 
the singing of Rethberg, Thorborg and 
Melchior; of Jepson, Kullman and 
Pinza; and the conducting of Papi, Pel- 
letier and Leinsdorf. 

After the ‘Cavalleria’-‘Pagliacci’ per- 
formances, a supper-dance was given at 
the Capital City Club, Baxter Maddox, 
president, and after ‘Faust’, a supper- 
dance at the Piedmont Driving Club, 
Albert Thornton, president. At both, 
the stars sang with gaiety some favorite 
folk or art song or danced. The usual 
Barbecue, famous for years, was suc- 
ceeded bv a novelty in the Smorgasbor- 
ders at the Biltmore Hotel. Mrs. Bennie 
T. Hanson, owner, and William Cand- 
ler, manager. 

Pre-opera “study courses”, “opera- 

logues”, “lectures” and “appreciation 
hours”, given in public schools, colleges, 
clubs and department stores were the 
“habit” for several weeks. Perhaps, the 
most outstanding and popular were 
those sponsored bv the Tunior League at 
the Piedmont Driving Club, with Hugh 
Hodgson, pianist-comnoser, giving the 
programs, and by Davison-Paxon in 
their department store, presenting Mrs. 
William Millas Dunn. author-lecturer. 
in the series of three operas. 
, Edward Johnson. general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera. and Marvin 
McDonald, manager of the local presen- 
tation, have announced partial plans for 
the 1941-42 season in Atlanta. Follow- 
ing the usual set-up, as established last 
season. of having one onera on the regu- 
lar All Star Concert Series. this onera 
for next season will be Rossini’s ‘Barber 
of Seville’. Heten Knox SPAIN. 





Brilliant Series Ends in 
Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, O., May 3. 


‘THE sixteenth Spring festival of 

grand opera by the Metropolitan 
Opera Association ended on the eve- 
ning of April 19 with the resounding 
applause of a sold-out house bringing 
another brilliant season to a close. The 
festival presented nine colorful perform- 
ances with celebrated artists in leading 
roles and productions of traditional lav- 
ishness. 

The opening performance of ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’ on April 14, and 
‘Tristan and Isolde’ on April 15, com- 
mented upon in the last issue, were fol- 
lowed by Donizetti’s ‘The Daughter of 
the Regiment’ on the 15th, with Lily 
Pons, a charming, lively and spirited 
Marie. Salvatore Baccaloni in his first 





Fortune Gallo 


Gallo New Manager for 
Chicago Opera 


(Continued from page 3) 


that if they will take care of the boxes 
he will take care of the rest of the 
house. 

The San Carlo Opera Company will 
carry on as usual. Mr. Gallo said, and 
will be under the direction of his nephew 
and associate, Edward Mario Gallo. 

M. McL. 


appearance before the Cleveland audi- 
ence contributed generously to the pro- 
jection of the humor, aided by the 
clever characterization of Irra Petina, 
as the Marquise, and Miss Pons in the 
third act trio, provided one of the high 
spots of the performance. Raoul Jobin, 
as Tonio, was warmly applauded. Con- 
tributing to the gaiety and tunefulness 
were Louis D’Angelo, Arthur Kent, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Maria Savage, 
Alexis Kosloff, and William Ficher. 


Flagstad Sings Briinnhilde 


The ‘Die Walkiire’ performance on 
Thursday evening attracted an audience 
of over 7,000. Kirsten Flagstad headed 
the brilliant cast, singing the role of 
Briinnhilde for the first time in Cleve- 
land. Previously she has chosen to sing 
the part of Sieglinde. As Briinnhilde she 
was the perfect embodiment. of the 
Wagnerian goddess, superlative in 
every requirement of vocal and dra- 
matic perfection. The role of Siegmund 
was given a thrilling vocal personifica- 
tion by Lauritz Melchior; Hunding, by 
Emanuel List; Wotan, by Julius 
Huehn ; Sieglinde, by Rose Bampton; 
and Fricka, by Kerstin Thorborg. The 
Valkyries were Maxine  Stellman, 
Cleveland’s own Thelma Votipka, Irene 
Jessner, Lucielle Browning, Irra Pe- 
tina, Doris Doe, Helen Olheim, and 
Anna Kaskas. 

The first matinee performance, on 
April 18, presented the traditional duo 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’, 
with splendid casts. Zinka Milanov 
was the tragic Santuzza; Anna Kaskas, 
the flirtatious Lola; Frederic Jagel, 
Turiddu; Leonard Warren, Alfio; and 
Doris Doe, Lucia. 

‘Pagliacci’ was given a fine perform- 
ance by Hilda Burke as Nedda; Gio- 
vanni Martinelli as Canio; Richard 
Bonelli, Tonio; Alessio De Paolis, 
Beppe ; and Francesco Valentino, Silvio. 

As a relief from tragedy, ‘The Barber 
of Seville’ was the evening event on 


April 18. This was one of the perform- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Howard Hanson and Frederick 
Fennell Conduct Philharmon- 
Eastman School Symphony 
and Little Symphony — New 
Ballets Seen 


By Mary Ertz WILL 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 3. 


HE eleventh annual Festival of 

American Music, held this week at 
Kilbourn Hall and the Eastman The- 
atre to overflowing audiences, was by 
far the most interesting and the best 
produced of any yet held. 

The festival began on April 28, with 
Dr. Howard Hanson, director, conduct- 
ing the Rochester Civic Orchestra, with 
Nathanial Patch, pianist; Charlotte 
Wachs, soprano; Oscar Cooper, bari- 
tone, and a small chorus, as assist- 
ing artists in Kilbourn Hall. The pro- 
gram included the Symphony No. 1 by 
Edmund Haines, Concerto for piano 


and orchestra, by Herbert Inch, 
Nathaniel Patch at the piano, and 
‘Rape of the Moon’ by William 


Naylor, with Miss Wachs and Mr. 
Cooper as soloists, aided by the chorus. 
Mr. Inch’s concerto is accomplished and 
effective. The other two works proved 
to be more tentative and dissonant. All 
are difficult of performance, and the 
orchestra and soloists met Dr. Hanson’s 
demands with a high degree of accom- 
plishment. The hall was full, the audi- 
ence being markedly cordial. 

On Tuesday evening, Dr. Hanson 
conducted the Eastman School Senior 
Symphony in the Eastman Theatre, be- 
fore a large audience. The program 
comprised William Bergsma’s ‘Paul 
Bunyan Suite’, Bernard Rogers’s ‘The 
Raising of Lazarus’, the Finale to Gus- 
tav Soderlund’s Symphony No. 1, and 
William Grant Still’s Second Sym- 
phony. None of the works performed 
were “firsts”, but they are music that 
stands repetition. 


Opens With Hanson Fanfare 


The program opened with Dr. Han- 
son’s ‘Fanfare’, a rousing setting for the 
evening. Mr. Soderlund’s music came 
next, music that made one wish to hear 
the whole symphony. It has breadth and 
depth and holds the interest. Mr. 
Bergsma’s suite was composed in 1937, 
and the four excerpts, taken from the 
hallet called “Pioneer Saga’, which was 
first performed during the 1939 Roch- 
ester Festival of American Music, were 
entitled ‘Dance of the Blue Ox’, ‘Night’, 
‘Country Dance’ and ‘Finale’. “The 
Raising of Lazarus’ was composed by 
Mr. Rogers as a sacred cantata for 
chorus, orchestra and solo voice, in 
1927, while holding a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship. It was first performed in Feb- 
tuary. 1930, by the Eastman School 
Chorus. Maria Paradiso, the soprano 
soloist, who is a candidate for the Art- 
ist’s Diploma of the Eastman School, 
has a remarkably beautiful voice, flexi- 
ble, true, with plenty of volume to fill 
the large theatre, and of most appeal- 
ing quality. 

Mr. Still’s Symphony No. 2 in G 
Minor was composed in 1936-37. and 
was first performed by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducting. Dr. Hanson and the orchestra 
gave it a fine performance; it is grate- 
ful music to listen to. 

On Wednesday evening, Frederick 
Fennell conducted the Eastman Little 
Symphony of Phi Mu Alpha in Kil- 
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ANNUAL AMERICAN MUSIC FESTIVAL IN ROCHESTER 





Watching a Ballet Rehearsal at the Eastman Theatre in Preparation for the Festival of Ameri- 
can Music at Rochester Are, from the Left, Burrill Phillips, Composer; Dr. Howard Hanson, 
Director of Festival; Thelma Biracree, Dancer and Choreographer; Bernard Rogers, Composer 


bourn Hall, presenting five works by 
American composers: Suite ‘Once 
Upon a Time’ by Bernard Rogers, Sin- 
fonietta for chamber orchestra’ by 
Charles Naginski, Chamber Symphony 
by Homer Keller (a first performance), 
Sinfonietta for string orchestra by 
William Denny, and Symphony Con- 
certante by Burrill Phillips. Mr. 
Rogers’s suite has been presented previ- 
ously, and follows stories from Andrew 
Lang’s fairy tales. Charles Naginski, 
the composer of the second work on the 
program, lost his life last Summer by 
drowning, while attending the Berk- 
shire Festival of the Boston Symphony. 
This Sinfonietta, begun in 1937, was 
one of the last compositions he com- 
pleted, and was first performed at the 
Yaddo Festival in September, 1940. It 
is rather dissonant, and seemed lacking 
in contrast, but might prove more in- 
teresting on renewed hearing. Homer 
Keller, composer of the Chamber Sym- 
phony, graduated from the Eastman 
School of Music in 1939, and is now 
teaching at Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, Hays, Kansas. The music is 
vigorous, rhythmic, and full of energy. 
The fifth work on the program was 
William Denny’s Sinfonietta for string 
orchestra. It left the same impression of 
general dissonance as the Naginski and 
Keller works. Burrill Phillips’s Sym- 
phony Concertante, which closed the 
program, was by far the most pleasing 
composition of the evening, with at- 
tractive bits of melody and effective 
rhythmic appeal. Mr. Fennell conducted 
most expertly, and the audience ap- 
plauded him and his players warmly. 


Grabb and Hoss Are Soloists 


On Thursday evening, Dr. Hanson 
conducted players from the Philhar- 
monic in the Eastman Theater, in the 
fifty-ninth American Composers’ Con- 
cert, assisted by the Eastman School 
Choir, with Wendell Hoss, French Horn 
player, and Irene Gedney Grabb, pianist, 
as soloists. The program comprised the 
Prologue from Spencer Norton’s ‘Dance’ 
Suite, most charming music by a young 
composer who is a member of the 
faculty of the School of Music of the 
University of Oklahoma. (The entire 
suite was given its first performance 
in a previous Eastman School Symposi- 


um of American orchestral works). 
Bernhard Kaun’s Sinfonia Concertante, 
a first performance, followed, with 
French Horn solo by Mr. Hoss. The 
music is extremely dissonant, and Mr. 
Hoss, who returned to Rochester for 
this performange after an absence of a 
number of years, was given little oppor- 
tunity to display his beautiful tone. He 
gave a fine performance, as did the 
orchestra under Dr. Hanson. The Iat- 
ter’s ‘Lament for Beowulf’ followed. 
One of Dr. Hanson’s earlier composi- 
tions, with its very fine choral writing, 
it was given a notable performance by 
both chorus and orchestra. Charles 
Martin Loeffler’s ‘A Pagan Poem’ closed 
the program, with Miss Grabb as solo- 
ist. There was a large audience, with 
much applause and many encores for 
the soloists. 


Ballet Draws Capacity Audience 


The ballet program at the Eastman 
Theater on Friday evening closed the 
festival, and drew a capacity audience, 
scores being turned away. The ballets 
were presented by Thelma Biracree, 
with the dancers and children from her 
classes, Dorothy Tucker and Betty 
Macdonald, guest soloists. and Dr. 
Hanson conducting the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra. The ballets presented were 
‘Circus Days’ by Deems Taylor, “The 
Darning Needle’ by Bernard Rogers 
(from the Suite ‘Once Upon a Time’) 
danced by Miss Tucker; ‘Dancers in 
Blue’ by Mabel Daniels; ‘Miss Saliy’s 
Party’ by William Grant Still, dedicated 
to Miss Biracree, with scenario bv 
Verney Arvev: ‘Dance for a Ballerina’ 
bv Herbert Elwell, Miss Tucker soloist ; 
Charles E. Griffes’s “The Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Kahn’: ‘Three Satiric 
Fragments: “Greeting, Dance and Fare- 
well’ by Burrill Phillips. Miss Macdon- 
ald, guest soloist: and ‘Dance’ Suite by 
Spencer Norton. 

All the ballets were created by Miss 
Biracree and they were by far the best 
work she has done, smooth and skillfully 
worked out. The ‘Three Satiric Frag- 
ments’ were composed by Miss Mac- 
donald. The costumes, lighting. the 
group work and timing were all ex- 
cellent—all “good theatre’—and Miss 
Biracree’s curtain calls and flowers, re- 
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First Performances Given of 
Homer Keller’s§ Sinfonietta 
Bernhard Kaun’s_ Sinfonia 
Concertante, and William 
Grant Still Ballet-Music 


ceived at the close of the performance, 
were most decidedly her due. 

William Grant Still’s ‘Miss Sally’s 
Party’ was a first performance, gay 
lively music with suggestions of the old 
South, and Miss Biracree, who took the 
lead, worked out the choreography most 
appropriately. The old square dances, 
with the various couples cutting capers, 
the old colonel dancing his bit, the 
children nibbling at the birthday cake 
and playing pranks with the “city 
slicker,” were all most amusing, and the 
audience enjoyed it to the full. Dr. 
Hanson and the orchestra, Mr. Phillips, 
Miss Biracree, all shared in the pro- 
longed applause at the close of the pro- 
gram. 





Opera in Cleveland 
(Continued from page 6) 


ances entirely sold out the week before 
the opening date. The audience greatly 
enjoyed the fun and gave evidence of its 
delight by waves of applause for the 
stars who sang their roles expertly and 
also projected the comedy adroitly. 
Tito Schipa was the Count, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Dr. Bartolo; Bidu Sayao, 
Rosina; John Brownlee, Figaro; Nor- 
man Cordon, Don Basilio; Wilfred En- 
gleman, Fiorello, Irra Petina, Berta; 
and John Dudley, the official. 

On Saturday two performances were 
sung to 18,000 eager opera devotees. 
The matinee performance of ‘Faust’ 
brought Charles Kullman in the title 
role; Ezio Pinza, as a superb Mephis- 
topheles; Richard Bonelli, a convincing 
Valentin; Arthur Kent, as Wagner; 
Helen Jepson, an appealing Marguer- 


ite; Lucielle Browning, Siebel; and 
Thelma Votipka, as Marthe. 
‘Rigoletto’, on Saturday evening, 


brought the festival to a gala close. 
Lawrence Tibbett, in the title role, gave 
a fine account of himself as the tragic 
father. Bruno Landi, was the Duke; 
Josephine Tuminia, Gilda; Norman 
Cordon, Sparafucile; Bruna Castagna, 
Maddalena; Thelma _ Votipka, Gio- 
vanna; John Gurney, George Cehanov- 
sky, Alessio DePaolis, Wilfred Engle- 
man, Maxine Stellman, and Edith Her- 
lick completed the cast of principals. 

The roster of conductors included, 
Ettore Panizza for ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’ and ‘Rigoletto’; Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, ‘Tristan and Isolde’; Erich 
Leinsdorf, ‘Die Walkiire’; Wilfred Pel- 
letier, ‘Faust’; and Gennaro Papi, who 
conducted four operas, ‘The Daughter 
of the Regiment’, ‘Cavalleria’, ‘Pagli- 
acci’, and ‘The Barber of Seville’. 

The Northern Ohio Opera Associa- 
tion, sponsoring organization of the 
Cleveland opera festivals, has again 
provided a brilliant and financially suc- 
cessful season by the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, and as in the past 
sixteen seasons, will make no call for 
funds upon the guarantors. 

Thomas L. Sidlo is chairman of the 
executive committee of the local asso- 
ciation, Harold J. Miskell, manager, 
Rodney C. Sutton, associate manager, 
directed the festival locally. The seven- 
teenth opera season has been announced 
to open in Public Hall on April 5, 1942. 
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Noted Journalist Discusses Origin 


of Society for 


By Dr. PAUL STEFAN 


UST after the first World War the 

isolation of the artists in the various 
countries which had been fighting each 
other was almost worse than it had been 
during the war. Especially in central 
Europe, which had just been broken up 
into a group of national states, each 
proud of the fact that it was wholly in- 
dependent from the others, the safe ar- 
rival of a letter from “abroad”, not to 
mention a journey, was a big event. In 
some of these new countries there was 
no train service for days at a time, the 
telegraph did not function and as for 
radio—that was only available to the 
statesmen and the generals. I remember 
what a powerful impression the invita- 
tion to the Amsterdam Festival of 1920 
made on us in Vienna. Several musical 
scholars including Guido Adler and the 
writer were to make addresses at the 
festival, but we had to write to the sec- 
retariat that we could not have bought 
a Dutch postage-stamp with the money 
which was circulating at that time in 
Vienna. Immediately we were offered 
our expenses and an honorarium, as 
well as hospitality in Amsterdam, where 
we were not even allowed to buy our 
own stamps. It was unbelievable when 
we arrived at the station in Vienna, the 
train which we had marked in the time- 
table was actually running and it had 
cars with unbroken window panes. One 
got in through the door and not through 
the window, something that we had not 
done in a long time. 

In Amsterdam there was not only a 
Mahler Festival, but also an Interna- 
tional Chamber Music Festival, founded 
by Dr. Rudolf Mengelberg, a cousin 
of the conductor, and bv Paul Cron- 
heim, who was at that time leader of 
the ““Wagner-Vereeniging”. At last, the 
musicians, composers and critics of the 
long-separated countries could get to- 
gether again. I remember how much I 
enjoved my first long talk with Alfredo 
Casella in many years! 


Reunion in Amsterdam 

These days of reunion in Amsterdam 
were to play their part in the fraterniza- 
tion of musicians. In the Summer of the 
following. year many of us met again in 
Donaueschingen, which had been the of- 
ficial residence and was still the private 
home of Prince Fiirstenberg, a so-called 
“international aristocrat’ (at least at that 
time). Prince Max Egon, the head of the 
family, had been a close friend of William 
II. The Fiirstenbergs had a great musical 
tradition and no less a person than Mozart 
had been their guest at the castle. Max 
Egon was in no sense of the word a musi- 
cal Maecenas, while his wife, who was a 
musical enthusiast, was little interested in 
contemporary music, but the prince main- 
tained a librarian, Otto Burkard, who 
dreamed of offering a haven to that much- 
abused branch of the art. He was a friend 
of Paul Hindemith, who was at that time 
still reiatively unknown, and the two of 
them got permission to organize a modern 
musical festival as they wished, with the 
prince furnishing the necessary funds. So 
from 1921 on works by Hindemith, Kre- 
nek, Wellesz, Milhaud, Haba, Barték, Ko- 
daly and many others were performed in 
Donaueschingen, which aroused interest 
throughout the music world and brought 
much attention to the little town. The fes- 
tivals of Donaueschingen were lates 
moved to Baden-Baden, since the hotels 
and other accommodations of the smaller 
town were inadequate, but not without a 


Contemporary Music 


loss in the bustle of the city of something 
of the intimacy which had seemed almost 
more important to us than the musical per- 
formances, 

In 1922 a group of enthusiasts for con- 
temporary music in Vienna resolved to 
form a music festival of their own. At that 
time I was editor, with my friend Paul A 
Pisk, who is now a professor in Redlands, 
of the magazine for modern music, An- 
bruch, and we were used to doing battle 
with official conceptions of art and es- 
pecially with various cliques. We had 
fought ardently for Schénberg, both as stu- 
dents and musicians ; we had held evenings 
of contemporary music since 1903 in vari- 
ous circles and organizations with a con- 
stantly changing group of participants ; and 
we had helped as best we could the “So- 
ciety for Private Musical Performances” 
which Schonberg himself directed. In short, 
we had established a precedent and further- 
more the feeling of isolation in Vienna was 
growing ever stronger. Just at that time 
Hofmannstahl had broached the idea of 
making Salzburg a festival town and the 
festivals had begun there in 1920. 





Dr. Paul Stefan, Who Has Just Arrived in 
the United States 


Rudolf Reti, the pianist, composer and 
critic (also today in the United States), 


International Festival Programs 


HE eighteenth festival of the Inter- 

national Society for Contemporary 
Music, presented under the auspices of 
the United States chapter, Roger Ses- 
sions, president, will take place from 
May 16 through 27 in New York in 
various auditoriums and through the 
medium of broadcasting. This will be 
the first festival of the society to be held 
on this side of the Atlantic. The pro- 
grams, with their points of origin, are 
as follows: 

Friday, May 16 


Opening Address, by James McDonald. 
WOXR, 5:00-5:15 p.m. 


Saturday, May 17 


Broadcast of Chamber Music. Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 7:30 p.m. 

PIET KETTING (Hoiland) Three Sonnets 
from Shakespeare for voice and piano: ‘Since 
I Left You’; ‘The Little Love God’; ‘Music to 
Hear’ 

Hubert Hendrie and Vera Brodsky 

ANTONI SZALOWSKI (Poland)—String Quar- 

tet No. 3 
Dorian String Quartet 


Sunday, May 18 


Broadcast of Orchestra Music. Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 3 p.m. 
Howard Barlow, Conductor 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN (England)—‘Les Il- 
luminations’ for tenor and String Orchestra; 
Peter Pears, tenor; Mr. Britten, guest con- 
ductor 
HENK BADINGS (Holland) 
Tragedy’ 


Monday, May 19 


Concert of Chamber Music—McMillin Theatre, 
Columbia University, 8:30 p.m, 
PAUL KADOSA (Hungary)—String Quartet, 


No. 2 
Gordon String Quartet 
STEFAN WOLPE (Independent)—Psalm 64; 
‘Isaiah’, Chapter 35, for voice and piano; 
Annalise von Molnar and Irma Wolpe 
RENE LIEBOWITZ (France)—Sonata No. 2 


for piano 


Station 


‘Prelude to a 


Beveridge Webster 
WILLIAM ALWYN (England)—Divertimento 
for solo Flute 
René Le Roy 
a RZY FITELBERG (Poland)—String Quartet, 
oO. 
Gordon String Quartet 


Tuesday, May 20 


Broadcast of Orchestral Music. National Broad- 
casting Company, 10 p.m. 

BERNARD WAGE NA AR (U.S.A.) — Triple 
Concerto for flute, harp, ’cello and orchestra; 
Georges Barrére, flute; Carlos Salzedo, harp; 
Horace Britt, ’cello; Mr. Wagenaar, conduct 


ing 
Wednesday, May 21 


Chamber Music Concert. New York Public Li- 
brary, 8:30 p.m 


M ATYAS SEIBER (Hungary)—String Quartet 
Roth Quartet 


VIKTOR ULLMAN (Independent)—-Sonata for 


piano 
Gertrud Nettl 
ANTON WEBERN (Independent) String 
Quartet 


Roth Quartet 

PAUL DESSAU (Independent) ‘Les Voix de 
Paul Verlaine a Anatole France’ for voice, 
piano, harmonium and two percussion 

Soloist: Olga Forrai 

ARTUR SCHNABEL (Independent) Piano 

Pieces in Seven Parts 
Lydia Hoffmann- Behrendt 


Thursday, May 22 


Broadeast of Orchestral Music. Mutual Broad- 
_casting System, 9:30 p.m. F 
Alfred Wallenstein conducting 


BOHUSLAV MARTINU (Czechoslovakia)—Tre 


Ricercari 
Friday, May 23 
Chamber Music Concert by American composers. 
Museum of Modern Art, 8:30 p.m. 
EDWARD T. CONE (U.S.A.)—-Theme, Varia- 
tions, Finale, for violin and piano 
Nicolai Berezowsky and Edward Cone 
RUSSELL G. HARRIS (U.S.A )—-Three Songs, 
Op. 5: ‘Night’, ‘Shore’, ‘Blade’ 
Maria Maximovitch 
SALVADOR CONTRERAS (Mexico)—Piece for 
string quartet 
Galimir Quartet 
PAUL NORDOFF (U.S.A.)—Theme and Varia- 
tions for ’cello and piano 
Benar Heifetz and Paul Nordoff 
EMIL KOEHLER (U.S.A.)--String Quartet, 
Op. 8 
Galimir Quartet 
JUAN CARLOS PAZ (Argentine)—Music for 
Trio, Op. 36 (clarinet, alto, saxophone and 
trumpet); Eric Simon; Sigurd Rascher and 
Robert Weatherly 
SILVESTRE REVUELTAS (Mexico) 
de Feria’ for string quartet 
Galimir Quartet 


Saturday, May 24 


Broadcast of Chamber Music. Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 7:30 p.m. 
EDMUND PARTOS (Palestine)—-Concert for 
string quartet 
Dorian Quartet 
AARON COPLAND (U.S.A.)—Sextet for string 
quartet, clarinet and piano 
Dorian Quartet, Clark Brody and 
Vera Brodsky 


‘Musica 


Sunday, May 25 


Broadcast of Orchestral Music. Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 3 p.m. 

Howard Barlow conductin 
RODOLFO HALFFTER (Mexica) Obertura 
Concertante for piano and orchestra 

Soloist: JTacaues Nin-Culmell 
WILLY BURKHARD (Switzerland)—‘Hym- 
nus’: ‘Der Tag’; ‘Die Nacht’, from ‘Novalis, 
‘Hymnen an die ‘Nacht’ 
ROMAN PALESTER (Poland)—-Small Overture 


Tuesday, May 27 


Broadcast of Orchestral Music. National Broad- 
casting Company 
Frank Black conducting 
CHARLES NAGINSKI (U.S.A.) 
for chamber orchestra 
DAVID DIAMOND (U.S.A.)—Music for double 


string orchestra, brass and timpani 


Sinfonietta 





called together a small group one day for 


a conference. He proposed, and his pro- 
posal was at once carried out, that they 
should invite their friends and acquai 
ances from everywhere to come to a m 
ern music festival in Salzburg. We could 
not offer them hospitality, it is true, for 
we were too poor, and the programs had 
to be arranged by the individual countries 
and the artists sent by them. Richard 
Strauss, who was at that time one of the 
directors of the Vienna Opera, was asked 
for his permission to include our Salzburg 
festival in the announcement of the regul 
festival and he granted it. 

No one could imagine the excitement 
which prevailed as the artists began ar- 
riving from everywhere, bringing _first- 
rank performers to play their works, so 
that an extraordinary program was got- 
ten together. And how successful it was! 
There were also several special events, 
among them a Mozart matinee to which | 
invited the festival guests. And whom had 
I been lucky enough to obtain for the con- 
cert? None others than Walter Gieseking 
and the Pro Arte Quartet. Everything was 
there, everyone was devoted to the cause, 
and one only had to ask for codperation 

As the festival which had been so fruit- 
ful in musical stimulation and contacts 
reached its conclusion, it was decided to 
establish a society composed of the foun- 
ders and participants, and to give such a 
festival every year if possible. For this 
purpose delegates from the various coun- 
tries met in London (middle Europe at 
that time seemed to be going to pieces, 
whereas England was believed to be se- 
cure and unassailable), and it was there 
that the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music was established, with Ed- 
ward Dent as its president. The Society 
has organized many celebrated festivals at 
most of which I have been present as a 
delegate. Nor have I spared my criticism 
in the conferences—but that belongs to 
another chapter. Other groups have been 
organized in opposition, similar societies 
with political or artistically reactionary 
tendencies, especially in Nazi Germany 
(such as the “International Council of 
Composers” patronized by Richard 
Strauss). But the International Society for 
Contemporary Music survives as a true 
artistic League of Nations. I once com- 
pared it with the League at a congress 
which was held, ironically enough, in Italy, 
which was especially hospitable to our so- 
ciety for a long time. The address is 
printed in the report of the congress held 
in Florence in 1933. 


OPERA TROUPE LEAVES 
FOR SEASON IN HAVANA 





Company Headed by D’Andria_ with 
Members Recruited from Metro- 
politan Will Give Series 

Having presented opera in Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Puerto Rico, the Na- 
tional Grand Opera Company embarked 
on April 28 for Havana for_a season of 
performances to be given under the au- 
spices of the Pro-Arte Musical, with 
Giorgio D’Andria, impresario, — in 
charge. According to Mr. D’Andria, 
this marks the initial appearance of an 
entire opera company under these au- 
spices. 

In presenting the series of operas the 
impresario will transport a company of 
ninety members with artists of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, including Rose Bamp- 
ton, Bruna Castagna, Hilde Reggiani. 
Jan Kievura, Pompilio Malatesta and 
others. The orchestra and chorus will 
also be recruited from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. . 

This marks the second apnearance of 
the National Grand Opera Company in 
Havana. Mr. D’Andria recently pre- 
sented an operatic festival in San Juan 
Puerto. Rico. Other members of the 
company are Wilfred Engelman, Nino 
Ruisi, Georgette Bourdon, Dorothy 
Kirsten, Franco Perulli, Angelo Pilotto 
and Angelo Canarutto, conductor. 
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Dear Musical America: 

If ever you’re “on the spot” as an 
after-dinner speaker, here’s a way. out, 
as passed on to you at a recent testivity 


by John Barbirolli. It seems there was 
an illustrious Mohammedan preacher 
who caused to be assembled a great mul- 
titude. Standing before the faithful, he 
asked if they knew what he was going 
to talk about. 

“No,” they murmured as one man. 

“Then, my words would be wasted on 
ignoramuses,” said the master as he 
walked away. 

Another time, his followers knew bet- 
ter. Asked the same question, they 
nodded “Yes.” 

“Since you already know, I needn’t 
tell you,” said the leader, departing. 

A third time, half of the faithful 
nodded, half shook their heads. But 
they had not trapped the wily priest, 
who said: ; 

“Ah, those who know can tell those 
who don’t.” 

* * * 

Now would you believe that any of 
my socially secure imps in New Eng- 
land could be so peevish, but it’s a fact 
that one of them up in Boston insists 
that Salvatore Baccaloni sang the role 
of the Sacristan in ‘Tosca’ there, on the 
evening of Feb. 1, 1932 as a member of 
the subsequently defunct Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. : 

“How come that San Francisco wit- 
nessed the American debut of Salvatore 
Baccaloni three years ago?” writes the 
imp on a scorched page. “I’ve heard 
rumors that the ‘Hub’ isn’t the artistic 
and musical center that it used to be, 
but by the three points of my trident, 
when we've already welcomed a singer 
like Baccaloni and happily renewed the 
acquaintance again this spring, well. 
...” But the rest of the page was so 
badly charred that I can’t tell you what 
further protest my poor, excited imp 
might have made. 

As a matter of record, of course, Mr. 
Baccaloni was a very busy singer with 
the Chicago company that year and he 
didn’t have to wait until the company 
went to Boston to be discovered. I 
can’t recall just what the San Francisco 
dig, as quoted above, refers to, but any- 
Way it was a boner. Mr. Baccaloni 
made his American debut in the first 
week of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany’s 1931-32 season and scored a real 
hit as the drunken Varlaam iu ‘Boris 
Godunoff’. Hereafter, if necessary, the 
boner department will remain open on 
Sundays. 

* * * 
Before me is the blue-on-white pro- 








gram of a music festival under the au- 
spices of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. On the front 
page I find the following: 

“Music becomes a refuge, a 
blessing and a herald of peace when 
the woes of the world are sub- 
merged im the cool depths of mel- 
ody.” —Albert Spalding. 

And on the third page: 

“Mozart would have praised 
Pontiac’s modern conveniences, 
Bach would shout for joy if he 
drove a Pontiac. Beethoven would 
have fainted if he knew the price 
this luxury car sells for’. 

The back page is blank, possibly be- 
cause of a conviction that any addi- 
tional message would come as an anti- 
climax after this soul-stirring cre- 
scendo ! 

se 

“Conductoritis” is about 
got it, too? 

If we are to believe one of the most 
active members of the New York. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’s board of direc- 
tors, Walter Hoving, it is particularly 
prevalent among the critics. 

From a speech that I am told caused 
some squirming among those he ad- 
dressed at a Philharmonic luncheon, | 
quote: 

“All they write about is that a con- 
ductor did this or a conductor did that, 
so there is now a premium on the con- 
ductor who makes the wildest ges- 
tures and who puts on the best show. 
Critics seem to subscribe to Oscar 
Levant’s description of an orchestra 
as being made up of ‘100 men and a 
louse.’ ”’ 

I note that Olin Downes has _ been 
moved to reply. After referring to Sir 
Thomas Beecham and Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos as conductors whose spectacular 
platiorm manners Mr. Hovey might 
have had in mind when he accused the 
critics of putting a premium on the man 
who could put on the best show, he adds 
that the critics are, however, an “incon- 
sistent lot” because they proceed , to 
praise not only the concerts of these 
gentlemen but also those of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, who, as Mr. Downes views him, 
“is more economical of gesture and 
movement than any other leader who 
appears with a major orchestra in this 
city”. 

But is he? Supposing we let that 
pass and give Mr. Downes a direct 
quote, too: 

“The critics, Mr. Hoving, do not 
care a hoot whether a conductor stands 
on his heels or his head, or cavorts 
about the platform like a Walt Disney 
fantasia of Pegasus. All they ask, all 
that the public asks, is that the con- 
ductor drive home the music. And to 
speak plainly, we think there is little 
profit in endeavoring to draw a red 
herring across the trail of recent and 
entirely explicable disappointments of 
Philharmonic-Symphony concerts by 
implying that in some way they are 
caused by the critics. Least of all is 
this graceful when a justly famous 
organization happens to monopolize 
the residential orchestral field, and is 
therefore in a position—through no 
deliberate planning of its own, but in 
a position—to adopt a take-it-or-leave- 
it policy toward its patrons. The 
Philharmonic-Symphony’s plans for its 
concerts of next season, which take 
full advantage of its centenary year, 
at the same time constitute admission 
of errors concerning conductors which 
have not been made by the critics.” 
This looks like anybody’s scrap. But 

at season’s end it is rather late to ex- 
pect many of our best people to get 
in on it. 





have you 


s: *a 

There was another point in Mr. 
Hoving’s talk that keeps coming up and 
would seem to require a little more 
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elucidation than the reviewers bother to 
give it. That is the tendency to discuss 
the conductor rather than the music. | 
would say that it is primarily a journal- 
istic, rather than a critical question. 
The conductor is news; that is to say, 
his way of treating the music he plays 
is likely to be the new and therefore 
the discussable detail of a concert. It 
must be remembered that most programs 


\CHERZANDO 


By George 


SKETCHES == 


ferent papers. There is no end of edi- 
torial office work to be done, taking care 
of publicity releases, programs, make-up, 
interviews, etc., which is quite aside 
from the writing of criticisms and often 
produces stories a lot more interesting 
to the reader. 

So the critics do their job, which is 
the writing of reviews, and the music 
editors do theirs, which, as the title im- 





COHERENT HORROR SHOES OOEEED. 
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"Yes, | Said No Quartet Practice Tonight" 


are made up, in the main, of familiar 
works and that many of these are played 
over and over in the course of a single 
season. A critic can scarcely be ex- 
pected to give an “interpretation” of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony every 
time it is played, can he? And no news- 
paper conducted along ordinary journal- 
istic lines could be expected to give him 
the space for such repetitious writing, 
could it? 

The book reviewers and the dramatic 
critics deal chiefly with a new output. 
But music critics hear program after 
program, devoted to works they have 
already written about many times. The 
conductor obviously becomes the peg on 
which the critic can hang his remarks, 
smart or otherwise. Only when there 
are “first times” is he in the position of 
those other reviewers of books and 
plays. Then, if I remember rightly 
what I read, there is apt to be much 
more written about the work than about 
the performance. 

So maybe the procedure squares up 
quite sensibly with newspaper practice 
generally, which is to give the space to 
what is new and different and not to 
what is the same old story. There are, 
of course, imperfections in our news- 
papers. And there also are books about 
the symphonies. 

* * 

What’s in a title? That depends, 
especially if it’s a case of music critic 
vs. music editor. 

Always there is somebody stubbing 
his toe because of not realizing the dis- 
tinction that commonly is drawn _ be- 
tween the two jobs in New York. 

In several important instances the 
work of the music departments is 
divided on Manhattan’s newspapers so 
that there is both a music critic (with 
one or more helpers) and a music edi- 
tor. The latter may or may not also 
do reviewing. He may or may not ex- 
ercise general supervision. Questions 
of jurisdiction differ, of course, on dif- 


plies, includes the editing of other ma- 
terial concerned with music in the town 
or elsewhere and a lot more. 

Where the jobs are separated there is 
likely to be a deal of fussing about 
getting the uninformed to send their 
contributions and communications to the 
right person. As a rule, the critics want 
to be left alone. To have to turn letters, 
programs, releases, etc., over to the 
music editors is a perpetual annoyance, 
especially if they seldom go near their 
newspaper Offices, as is true of some of 
the scribes. 

Why, they ask—and so do the equally 
annoyed music editors—can’t — these 
things be addressed rightly in the first 
place? Poor fellows! How they must 
suffer, just because not everybody 
knows how their newspapers are run! 

But ignorance of the law, you know, 
excuses no man. (The axiom discreetly 
omits all reference to women). So for 
your self-protection, you ought to be 
told, if you haven’t learned it already, 
that on the Sun, Herald Tribune and 
Times, where Messrs. Thompson, Thom- 
son and Downes are the critical big- 
wigs, the music editors are Messrs. 
King. Perkins and Taubman and. you 
can take it from me that in the season 
they are among our really busy bees. 

_ 


At long last, Carnegie Hall reached 
on Monday, May 5, the golden anniver- 
sary that artists and ensembles have 
been celebrating all season. For it was 
on May 5, 1891, that the doors opened 
for the inaugural festival that brought 
over Tchaikovsky. Nobody was told 
who was to have the distinction of ap- 
pearing exactly fifty years later. That 
was kept dark. And so, as it turned 
out, was the hall, whispers your 


—— 
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Sibelius Will Be Honored with Festival 
and Special Ceremonies at Suomi College 


Greeting Signed by Admirers 
Throughout Nation to be Sent 
to Composer on His Birthday 
—Michigan Institution Lists 
Musical Programs 


By ARTHUR JUNTUNEN 


HANCOCK, MICH., MAY & 


USIC-LOVING Americans are 

going to “sign on the dotted line” 
this year to prove their admiration for 
the work of Jean Sibelius, noted Fin- 
nish composer. 

In an unusual gesture of recognition, 
thousands throughout the land will sign 
personally hundreds of “signature greet- 
ing” sheets being distributed by the 
Sibelius Festival Committee of Suomi 
College, Hancock, Mich., the only insti- 
tution of higher education in America 
founded by Finnish Americans. The 
individual “signature greeting” sheafs, 
to be gathered by committeemen in key 
cities, will be bound into a volume and 
presented personally to Sibelius in Fin- 
land on his seventy-fifth birthday anni- 
versary this Summer. 

The event will coincide with a Si- 
belius Festival honoring the composer 
to be held on June 23 and 24 at Han- 
cock. “Every effort is being made to 
have a cross section of cultural life of 
America represented in the greeting,” 
stated Dr. V. K. Nikander, president of 
Suomi College. 

The Sibelius Festival will fall on the 
traditional Finnish Midsummer Day, a 
period of festivities for centuries in old 
Finland, and it will include two full 
days of music climaxed by a symphonic 
and choral concert of works by Si- 
belius. The program will include 
Sibelius’s First Symphony played by 
the Suomi College Orchestra and ‘Fin- 
landia’, given by both orchestra and 
chorus in a special arrangement by 
Martti Nisonen, director of music at 
Suomi College. 

Among the musicians participating 
will be Heimo Haitto, boy violinist of 
Finland, who recently completed a tour 
of this country and who is a protege 
of Sibelius. Heimo lost his father and 
an older brother in the Russo-Finnish 
war. 

Ceremonies will be held in connection 
with the dedication of a Sibelius Court 
at Suomi College. Plans for the court 
are being prepared by Eliel Saarinen, 
noted Finnish architect and president of 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art at 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Mr. Saarinen, 
a personal friend of Sibelius planned 
the campus for Suomi College. 

Boris Sirpo, teacher of Heimo Haitto 
and former head of the Viipuri (Fin- 
land) conservatory of music, will par- 
ticipate as guest conductor, assisting 
Dr. Nisonen. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will head 
the list of patrons and patronesses which 
includes: John Barbirolli, conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony; Mrs. Samuel L. M. Barlow of 
New York: Olin Downes, music critic 
of the New York Times and a Sibelius 





American Coach-Accompanist seeks affiliation 

concert artist for local or tour assign- 
ments. Currently at Sarah Lawrence College. 
Will also accept appointments for private 
coaching. Address George Trovillo, 315 W. 
57th St.. New York City. 








Arthur Juntunen 


Officials of the Sibelius Festival at Suomi 

College Sign the First of the Greetings to Be 

Sent to the Composer, (Left to Right) Dr. 

H. L. Sarvela, Signature Committee Chair- 

man; E. M. Laitala, Festival Committeeman; 

and Dr. V. K. Nikander, President of Suomi 
College 


authority; Dr. Alfred Haapenen, presi- 
dent of the Suomi Synod (Finnish 
American church organization); Dr. 
Hans Kindler, conductor of the Na- 
tional Symphony; Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony; Finland’s minister to the United 
States, Hjalmer J. Procope, and Mrs. 
Procope; Mr. and Mrs. Eliel Saarinen; 
Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony; Jean Teslof of 
New York; Governor Murray D. Van 
Wagoner, of Michigan, and Mrs. Van 
Wagoner; Dr. John Wargelin, Finnish 
pastor, of Eveleth, Minn.; and Mrs. 
Edwin M. Watson of Washington, D. C. 

The Sibelius Festival, a nationwide 
gesture of friendliness toward Sibelius 
and his land of music-loving Finns, is 
expected to attract thousands from all 
parts of the country to Michigan’s up- 
per peninsula, an ideal festival country 
on the shores of Lake Superior. 


NEW OPERA GROUP 
TO START IN FALL 


Plans for Organization to Aid 
Young Singers Given 
to Public Bt 


At a benefit concert and meeting 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Pierre on 
the evening of April 30, and presided 
over by Mrs. Lytle Hull, plans were 
made public of the New Opera Com- 
pany which will give a six-weeks season 
of opera at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theatre, beginning early in October. 
In a short speech describing the aims 
of the organization, which is intended 
to give opportunities to young Ameri- 
can operatic aspirants, Mrs. Hull said 
that the name of the company had been 
selected from over 500 which had been 
received in a contest for a prize of $100. 
The prize was won by Gerda Christian- 
sen Fiske, a singer from Allwood, N. J. 
Glyndebourne Company to Appear 
The company will give two perform- 
ances a week and there will be two by 
the Glyndebourne Festival Opera Com- 
pany of England, now in this country. 
There will also be two performances by 
a ballet organization. The price of seats 
will range from $3 to $1. Following its 
New York engagement, the company 
will make a tour of smaller cities. 
Besides Mrs. Hull, addresses were 








made by Deems Taylor and Jean Dick- 
enson, soprano, of the Metropolitan. 

A feature of the concert, which was 
held to raise funds to launch the enter- 
prise, was the first public appearance 
of the New Chorus, conducted by Her- 
man Adler. It sang Mozart’s ‘Ave Ve- 
rum Corpus’, Brahms’s ‘How Lovely Is 
Thy Dwelling Place’ and Wolf’s “The 
Mad Firerider’ and supported Dusolina 
Giannini in the prayer from ‘Cavalleria 


Rusticana’ and the ‘Habanera’ from 
Carmen. Finally it appeared in a group 
of folk songs, with solo parts taken by 
Benjamin De Loache, Ray Miller, An- 
thony Scott, Anna Steck and Alec Mc- 
Connell. 

Miss Giannini, accompanied by Ed- 
win McArthur, also appeared in a solo 
group, and the other artist of the eve- 
ning was Robert Goldsand, pianist, 
who played seven Chopin works. 


Early French Masters—See page 11 


Clément Jannequin (born about 
1485, died about 1560) was one of the 
earliest French composers of great rep- 
utation. His famous Chansons ‘Le chant 
des Oyseaux’, ‘La Guerre’ (a descrip- 
tion of the battle of Marignano), ‘La 
Chasse’, etc., reveal him a prominent 
representative of program music in the 
Sixteenth Century. Jannequin’s works 
were published mainly by Pierre At- 
taignant, who was the first in Paris to 
print music from movable types in 
which fragments of the stave were com- 
bined with the note. The picture shows 
a page from the contratenor part of the 
famous Chanson ‘La Guerre’ in the At- 
taignant edition. A close inspection of 
the staves reveals that each note has its 
own stave-lines sometimes separated 
from those of the next note. 


Claude Le Jeune (born 1528 at 
Valenciennes, died about 1600) wrote 
music to chansons, psalms and poems in 
ancient rhythms. In 1598 he was ap- 
pointed composer of the Music of the 
King’s Chamber and in the same year 
the portrait of the man of seventy re- 
produced on the opposite page was en- 
graved, Significant for Le Jeune’s fame 
is the little story of the officer who was 
first stimulated to mad passion and then 
completely calmed down by one of the 
master’s compositions. 


Guillaume de Costeley (born 
1531 probably at Pont-Audemer, died 
1606 at Evereux) was Court organist 
of King Charles IX of France and the 
first president of a society in honor of 
St. Cecily which regularly arranged 
musical contests. In 1570 he published 
a valuable Collection of 4-6 part Chan- 
sons, entitled ‘Musique’, the frontis- 
piece of which is reproduced on the op- 
posite page. It also contains the portrait 
of the composer at the age of thirty-nine 
shown on the opposite page. 


Denis Gaultier. Portrait by A. van 
Dyck, Prado, Madrid, Denis Gaultier 
(born about 1600 in Marseille, died 
1672 in Paris) was one of the most im- 
portant virtuosos on and composers for 
the lute of all times. He was given the 
surname ‘L’illustre’ (The illustrious) to 
distinguish him from other members of 
his extensive family some of which were 
also musicians. According to tradition, 
van Dyck’s beautiful portrait of a man 
with a chitarrone (a bass lute with long 
neck) owned by the Prado Museum in 
Madrid, represents Denis Gaultier. 


Ballet du Roi (The King’s Ballet). 
Etching by C. Silvester. Danced ballets, 
occasionally also with the participation 
of singers, were very popular at the 
Royal Court of France. They were ar- 
ranged with the utmost pomp and splen- 
dour. Our picture shows the ballet ‘Les 
Plaisirs de l’Ile Enchantée’ (The pleas- 
ures on the Enchanted Island) which 
was performed on May 7, 1664, at Ver- 
sailles in the presence of King Louis 
XIV, Queen Marie Therese and the 
Queen Mother Anne of Austria. In the 
foreground the famous string orchestra 
of King, the twenty-four ‘Violons du 
Roy’, is to be seen. 


Jean Baptiste Lully, engraving by 
Roullet-Mignard. Jean Baptiste Lully 
(born 1632 at Florence, died 1687 in 
Paris) was, in spite of his Italian ori- 
gin, one of the great masters of French 
music. At the age of about ten he came 
to Paris and was first a scullion, later 
a member of the band of Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier. As a man of twenty 
he was already the leader of the famous 
Royal band of twenty-four violins. 
Later he trained another Royal band, 
called ‘Les petits Violons’, which soon 
became superior to the older orchestra. 
Lully wrote for the Court festivities bal- 
lets in which he as well as King Louis 
XIV repeatedly participated as dancers. 
By means of intrigues he got hold in 
1672 of a patent for the establishment 
of an opera theatre which had been 
granted already to Cambert and Perrin. 
This offered him a chance to display a 
most important productivity in the line 
of the French national opera. Lully died 
from a wound on the foot which in a 
fit of rage he had inflicted upon himself 
with the heavy cane used at that time 
for conducting. 


A scene from Lully’s opera ‘Isis’, 
engraving by S. Lecierc. In the years 
1673-1686 Lully wrote twelve ‘Tragé- 
dies lyriques’ for which the librettos 
were mainly provided by Quinault. Our 
picture shows the apotheosis from the 
opera ‘Isis’ of 1677 after an etching by 
Sebastian Lecierc. 


Francois Couperin (born 1668, 
died 1733 in Paris), with the surname 
‘Le Grand’ (the Great), was the most 
prominent member of a large family of 
French musicians, who mainly worked 
as organists of the Church of St. Ger- 
vais, Paris. Already at the age of twen- 
ty-five Couperin was harpsichord 
player at the court and teacher of the 
royal princes. His clavier music, es- 
pecially his ‘Piéces de Clavecin’, won an 
outstanding success and _ influenced 
among others J. S. Bach. 


J. P. Rameau, portrait by Greuze, 
Dijon Museum, Jean Philippe Rameau 
is the most important French composer 
of the Eighteenth Century. After he had 
worked as organist and conductor in 
various towns, a special position as 
‘Compositeur de Cabinet’ was created 
for him by Louis XV. Besides numer- 
ous operas paving the way for Gluck’s 
achievements, he wrote cantatas, mo- 
tets arid clavier works. He was also the 
author of valuable theoretical books 
which made him one of the founders of 
the modern science of harmony. 


Performance of Rameau’s ‘La 
Princesse de Navarre’, etching » 
C. N. Cochin, le fils. On Feb. 23, 1745, 
in honor of the marriage of the Dau- 
phin, the three-act opera ‘La Princesse 
de Navarre’ was performed at Ver- 
sailles. The libretto was by Voltaire, 
the music by Rameau. The authors won 
a tremendous success and also adapted 
the work as a ballet, ‘Les Fétes de Ra- 
mire’, which was produced a _ few 
months later at Versailles. 
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From a Collector’s Gallery of Musical Pictures—No. 8 


Early 


French 


«Masters 


Supplied by 
Dr. Karl Geiringer 
—See page 10 
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ORCHESTR AS: New Works and Old Favorites Mark Closing Programs 


ECENT weeks found the orchestral 

season on the wane, though there 
was still a supply of concerts to*tide the 
music jover over until the Summer 
season begins. John Barbirolli and the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
brought their regular season to a close. 
Soloists of recent concerts included Na- 
than Milstein, Rudolf Serkin, » Mishel 
Piastro and John Corigliano, and Vladi- 
mir Horowitz. Two new works were 
given first performances by the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony: Horace Johnson’s 
suite “Streets of Florence’ and Zoltan 
Kurthy’s Overture with the composer 
conducting. Rudolph Ganz completed 
the Young People’s Series. Arturo Tos- 
canini brought his season with the NBC 
Symphony to a close, with Vladimir 
Horowitz as soloist at the final concert. 
Otto Klemperer conducted an especially 
assembled orchestra. Leon Barzin led 
the National Orchestral Association in 
a program which included a presenta- 
tion of Puccini’s ‘Gianni Schiéchi’ with 
George Britton in the title role and 
Bloch’s Suite for viola and orchestra 
with Milton Katims as soloist. In his 
series with the New York City Sym- 
phony, Edwin McArthur had as solo- 
ists Jan Smeterlin, Mischa Mischakoff 
and Jan Peerce. Frederique’ Petrides 
conducted thé final concert of the Or- 
chetrette Clas$ique with Madeline Reed 
as vocal sole: 


Milstein Plays ‘Lalo Work | 
New Yobk Philiiarmonic - Sy Y; 
John Barbirolli, conductor, ee: 
Nathan paene violinist. regis, Hall, 


an Italian ‘Comedy . 
‘g yo Ca Benjamin 
o" Espagnole’ for violin and 














‘Sy 
SEE . Mudchvsboucstbaesseevedenes veces lo 
o Nathan Milstein 
Sy: y No. 4in E Minorysigvie,.. Btahms 


Benjamin’s work had its“hi 
ring at this cork. 
and well put t 
ratteristic taran theme” 
“about from one choir. ta fio 
réhestration is clear and. wi c 
s@lf-conscious “modern” Taiscords. Bs The 
piece was very well received. 

Mr. Milstein played the Lalo work with 
good intention and excellent tone, but it 
did not prove a particularly exciting pre- 
sentation. Perhaps it never was, not even 
under the bow of Sarasate for whom it 
was written. The Brahms, a repetition 
from a formér concert was well oe. 


- Final Young People’s Concert 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Series for Young People, Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, April 19, morn- 
ing : 
[REQUEST PROGRAM] : 


‘Marche Militaire Frangaise’...... Saipt-Saéns 
Overture to ‘Hansel und Gretel’ 

Humperdinck 
‘The ’Prentice Sorcerer’............+0005 Dukas 
‘Old Folks at Home’..... 





‘Turkey in the Straw’ 
Awarding of Prizes for Best Nolétioks 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’...........«. i, Elgar 

Song:, ‘America’ 


Especial significance attached to this 
concert through the presence of Mrs. An- 
drew Carnegie as one of the ‘guests of 
honor. Thirty-six children from. four to 
sixteen received medals, ribbons and spe- 
cial prizes for their notebooks, and the 
program itself had been picked out + by 
votes from the young patrons of the series. 
Children who received medals and ribbons 








Ninth Annual 


Bach Heatival 


JUNE 6 AND 7 
FIVE CONCERTS 


BALDWIN WALLACE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO 






















Horace Johnson Zoltan Kurthy 


for the series in the Town Hall included 
Lois Ruth Miller, medal. James Knox, 
Sally Coleman, Joanne C. Goll, Noel Hol- 
land, Frances McAllister Murphy, Lois M. 
Waddell, III, Merillon Angel, William 
Lemley Edwards, Joan Warendorff, Eliza- 
beth Curth and Marcia Freedman, ribbons. 
For the Carnegie Hall series, the winners 
were: Philippa Schuyler and Bernice Cal- 
vin, special prizes; Joan M. Kurasch, 
Nina Lugovoy and Meredith Scott, 
medals; Thomas Bardos, Jeanne E. Allen, 
Susan Karlitz, Norma L. Cummings, Wil- 
liam Lemley Edwards, Arthur Dercksen, 
E, Lois Cummings. Jane Grace Kniffen, 
Deirdre Owens, Channing Pollock Baxter, 
Dolores Calvin, Gene Edgar, Alfred Og- 
den, Phyllis Ellen Paull, Doris Peyser, 
Ruth Vogt, Barbara Bishop, Carol Gabriel- 
son and Elsamae P. Walberg, ribbons. 
Mrs. Carnegie presented a ribbon to Mr. 
Ganz who in turn pinned one upon Maur- 
ice van Praag, the orchestra’s personnel 
manager, N. 


McArthur Conducts New York City 
Symphony 


New York City Symphony, Edwin Mc- 


Arthur, guest conductor. Jan Smeterlin, 
pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 
April 20, evening: 
Overture to ‘The Barber of Seville’... Rossini 
Piano Concerto No, 1 in E Minor...... Chopin 
Symphony in B Minor (‘Unfinished’)— 
Schubert 
Fantasy Overture ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
Tchaikovsky 


This was the first of a series of concerts 
in which Mr. McArthur conducted the 
New York City Symphony, and the WPA 
players collaborated with their leader in 
performances full of vitality. The Rossini 
Overture had a vigorous, if rather rough 
and uneven performance, but by the time 
that he reached the Chopin Concerto Mr. 
McArthur had his forces better in hand. 
This is magical music of which one can 
never grow tired when it is performed with 
an imagination capable of mirroring its 
subtle play of moods and colors, and Mr. 
Smeterlin played it with charm. 

Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony has 
been performed so much, especially on 
popular and Sunday concert programs, that 
it is a formidable challenge to a conductor 
to keep it fresh and compelling. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur did much to make the listener for- 
get how many times the work had been 
performed before through his enthusiasm 
of approach. The Tchaikovsky warhorse 
brought the evening to a dramatic close. 
The audience recalled the soloist and con- 
ductor and applauded the orchestra 
heartily. 


Serkin Plays with Philharmonic 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
conducted by John Barbirolli. Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, solist. Carnegie Hall, 
April 24, evening. 

‘Serenata Notturna’, No. 6 (K. 239).. x. 4 


Concerto for piano and orchestra in C ( 
OE: deaktss ubdeedts apenitsesheackitenees Mozart 


‘The Afternoon of a Faun’; ‘La Mer’, Debussy 


Mr. Serkin’s pianistic skill has for sev- 
eral years been taken for granted. But 
the foreknowledge of his artistry did not 
dampen the ardor with which the large 
audience greeted his performance on this 
occasion. For Mr. Serkin understands his 


knows how to transmit his 
tangible expression. This 
which Mr. Serkin pos- 
The performance of 


Mozart and 
conception into 
requires technique, 
sesses in abundance. 
the first movemént of the Concerto was 
delicate and clean-cut. The deft, flexible 
fingering of the pianist captured the line of 
Mozart’s style to perfection. And _ the 
lovely Andante was interpreted with rare 
sympathy, happily devoid of sentimentality. 
But it was in the final Allegro that he 
made his supreme contribution. It would 
be difficult to name another pianist who 
would sound so completely right in the 
statement of this delightful score. An in- 
dividual bias might argue that although 
Mr. Serkin’s tone was a fine one there 
was not enough variation in it. But it 
could also be argued. that such variation 
would be merely romanticization of classic 
music. However that may be, the listen- 
ers on this occasion seemed of one mind, 
and that was decidedly to the soloist’s 
advantage. 

The entire evening was one to be remem- 
bered among Mr. Barbirolli’s programs. 
The opening ‘Serenata Notturna’, while it 
was not designed for the large auditorium, 
was rewarding music. The quartet and the 
small stringed orchestra played sweetly, 
Mishel Piastro earning special laurels for 
his performance. 

The two Debussy works that made up 
the second half of the program fitted sur- 
prisingly well into the mood of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Barbirolli’s readings were sin- 
cere and often engaging. And the con- 
clusion of ‘La Mer’ was as stirring as one 
could ask. The orchestra was in excellent 
form throughout the concert. 


Serkin Plays Brahms Concerto 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Ru- 
dolf Serkin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, April 
26, evening : 

‘Streets of Florence’.......... Horace Johnson 

Symphony No. 8, in F.............. Beethoven 

Piano Concerto No. 2, in B Filat...... Brahms 

Rudolf Serkin 

Mr. Johnson’s work had its first per- 
formance by the Society at this concert. 
The piece is not without interest although 
it leans somewhat heavily upon Respighi’s 
sight-seeing tour of Rome. The perform- 
ance was a good one and the work had a 
good reception. Mr. Johnson bowed thanks 
from a box. 

The Beethoven was somewhat heavy- 
footed which militated against the inherent 
joyous quality of the score. It came 
through, however. Of Mr. Serkin’s play- 
ing of the mighty Brahms work, nothing 
can be said but superlatives. The tre- 
mendous first movement was magnificently 
played and the poetic third, although Mr. 
Barbirolli hurried the exquisite ‘cello pas- 
sage, was a model of poetic insight and 
beauty. The artist was given a well-de- 
served ovation. H. 


Klemperer Conducts a Specially 
Assembled Orchestra 


Orchestra of seventy musicians, Otto 
Klemperer conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
April 21, evening: 


Bach- Klemperer 
on aan eu ewny Mozart 
(ests ineeiaae Hindemith 
3 (‘Eroica’) 

Beethoven 


Sonata for Organ in E Fiat.. 
‘Eine kleine Nachtmusik’ 
‘Nobilissima Visione’ 
Symphony in E Flat, No. 


It was a heartening experience to hear 
the stirring performances which Mr. Klem- 
perer and his musicians gave at this con- 
cert and to observe the ovation with which 
the large audience saluted the conductor. 
From beginning to end this was an excit- 
ing evening, and the fact that the orchestra 
had been assembled specially for this event 
and that there were some unavoidable 
roughness in the playing was forgotten in 
the superb vitality and intensity with 
which Mr. Klemperer and the orchestra 
went about their task. Following the ex- 
ample of Biilow, not to mention other fa- 
mous conductors of the past, Mr. Klem- 
perer had all of the string players, except 
the ’cellists, stand throughout the concert. 

Bach’s Organ Sonata in E Flat belongs 





Edwin McArthur Otto Klemperer 


to that rare category of music which is so 
Hawlessly beautiful that one can only mar- 
vel that the human mind couid create it 
And Mr. Klemperer has arranged it with 
a tact and stylistic verity which makes it 
sound almost as if Bach himself had writ- 
ten it for orchestra. He uses two flutes, 
two oboes, two English horns, two bassoons, 
two French horns, two trumpets, tympani 
and strings. The Mozart Serenade, which 
has been played to death, was the least in- 
teresting performance of the evening, 
though the handful of players used gave 
the work its proper tonal proportions. But 
Mr. Klemperer’s conception of the Hinde- 
mith ‘St. Francis’ music is masterly. Every 
note, every dynamic stress, every accent of 
this superb score was at the conductor’s 
finger tips and the orchestra responded 
with a performance which ranks with the 
best heard here.’ Again in Beethoven's 
Third Symphony Mr. Klemperer gave to 
the music its heroic stature and grandeur 
of conception. He was recalled many times 
and shared the applause with his musicians. 


S. 


Kurthy Conducts His Overture 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, April 27, 
afternoon: 

Kurthy 


COVOPUUTE cc cccciccccccccesvcccccvccccecs 

(Conducted by the Composer) 

NI FO ME ons cattronase<ctece Beethoven 

Concerto in B Fiat, No. 2............. Brahms 
Mr. Serkin 


This program was a repetition of that 
of the night before save for the opening 
work by the first violist of the orchestra. 
Zoltan Kurthy’s Overture asserted the ap- 
peal of bright, strongly-rhythmed work, 
modern in spirit and expertly scored. 
Though this was its first performance in 
Carnegie Hall, it had been played previ- 
ously on the air and also at the Lewisohn 
Stadium. Mr. Kurthy conducted his own 
music ably and the orchestra played it well. 
Mr. Serkin’s performance of the Brahms 
Concerto was again applauded with much 
enthusiasm. 


Mischakoff Soloist with New York City 


Symphony 
New York City Symphony, Edwin 
McArthur conducting; soloist; Mischa 
Mischakoff, violinist ; Carnegie Hall, April 


27, evening : 

ALL-BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 
‘Egmont’ Overture; Concerto in D Major; 
Eighth Symphony 
The concertmaster of the NBC Sym- 

phony appeared as soloist with the New 
York City Symphony under the baton of 
Edwin McArthur in this, the next to the 
last of the popular-priced series of WPA 
concerts sponsored by Mayor LaGuardia 


and the New York City WPA Music 
Project. An audience of almost capacity 
proportion, and one that included many 


(Continued on page 34) 


WANTED: Monteverdi Orfeo, 
Italian recording, new or old. 
Answer "Orfeo", Box 510, care 
of Musical America, 113 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Argentine City to Play Host to 
Prominent American Singers 
and Instrumentalists—Tosca- 
nini to Conduct Six Concerts— 
Teatro Colon Lists Opera 
Plans—Ballet Russe to Appear 


BUENOS AIRES, April 30. 


Preparing for its annual Winter sea- 
son of opera and recital events, Buenos 
Aires will play host to many prominent 
American artists, some of whom have 
never appeared before Latin-American 
audiences, as the result of the war 
abroad and of the “Good Neighbor” 
policy existing between the Americas. 

Floro Ugarte, director of the Teatro 
Colon, has arranged to bring many nota- 
ble singers to Buenos Aires. Among 
the works to be performed will be ‘Rigo- 
letto’, ‘Don Carlos’, ‘Forza del Destino’, 
‘The Barber of Seville,’ “Tosca’, ‘Les 
Huguenots’, ‘Don Pasquale’, ‘Tsar 
Saltan’, ‘Werther’, ‘Carmen’, ‘The 
Magic Flute’, ‘Lohengrin’ and other 
Wagner operas; “The Marriage of Fi- 
garo’, and Strauss’s operetta, “The Bat.’ 
Erich Kleiber, Alberto Wolff, Fritz 
Busch, Gregor Fitelberg, Ferruccio 
Calusio and Juan José Castro will 
conduct. 

Arturo Toscanini will conduct the 
Colon Orchestra in six concerts, in- 
cluding the Verdi ‘Requiem’ and Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony on his pro- 
grams. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo will 
appear at the Politeama Theatre. The 
ballet season, in addition to the usual 
classics, will bring the premiere of a 
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new work, ‘La Infanta’, by the Argen- 
tinian, Alfredo Schiuma. 


Noted Singers to Visit City 

Among the singers who will appear at 
the Colon are Lawrence Tibbett, René 
Maison, Bruno Landi, Raoul Jobiy, 
Herbert Janssen, Fred Destal, Fedor 
Mazaroff, Zinka  Milanov, Bruna 
Castagna, Irene Jessner, Judith Hell- 
wig, Marita Farell, Hilde Reggiani, 
Lidia Kinderman, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Charles Kullman and Alexander Kipnis. 

Instrumentalists who will appear in- 
clude Yehudi Menuhin, Nathan Milstein, 
Vladimir Horowitz, Claudio Arrau, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Richard Odnopos- 
off, Magda Tagliaferro and Witold 
Malcuzynski. 





Artists from North America will visit 
other cities in South America in addi- 
tion to Buenos Aires during the forth- 
coming Winter season. Lawrence Tib- 
bett will sing in ‘Simon Boccanegra’, 
‘Tosca’, ‘Pagliacci’ and ‘Rigoletto’ at 
the Teatro Municipale in Rio de 
Janeiro, Silvio Piergili, general direc- 
tor, between Aug. 1 and 18, and will 
appear as soloist with orchestra at one 
concert, 

Yehudi Menuhin will play in Rio, 
Sao Paolo, Montevideo, as well as in 
Buenos Aires, and will give two broad- 
casts. 

Bruna Castagna, in addition to her 
appearances in opera in Buenos Aires, 
will appear in ‘Carmen’ and other 
works, in Rio. Raoul Jobin will also 
sing in Rio, where he has been en- 
gaged to give six performances, includ- 
ing one in Ravel’s ‘L’Heure Espagnol’. 
Frederick Jagel will sing in twelve per- 
formances in the same city, including 


appearances in ‘Salome’ and ‘Meister- 
singer’, 


MEXICO SYMPHONY 
OUTLINES SEASON 


Chavez to Conduct Opening 
Concert in June—Guest 
Leaders Listed 


Mexico City, May 1—The Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Mexico conducted 
by Carlos Chavez will begin its 1941 
season on June 13 in the Palace of 
Fine Arts. Concerts will be given on 
Friday and Sunday each week through 
the twelve-week series. Returning as 
guest conductor, Igor Stravinsky will 
lead the orchestra in performances of 
his own works on July 18 and 20. He 
will be followed by Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham, who makes his first appearances 
in Mexico on July 25 and 27. 

As in years past, approximately half 
the works on the programs will be by 
contemporaries. Mr. Chavez will in- 
clude Aaron Copland’s Short Sym- 
phony, Colin McPhee’s ‘Tabu Tabuhan,’ 
Juan José Castro’s ‘Sinfonia Argentina,’ 
Bartok’s Divertimento for String 
Orchestra, Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony, 
Revueltas’s ‘Janitzio,’ Strauss’s ‘Don 
Quixote’ and Prokofieff’s ‘Peter and the 
Wolf.’ Mr. Stravinsky will direct his 
Symphony in C, Capriccio for piano 
and orchestra, Divertimento and ‘Pulci- 
nella Suite,’ and Mr. Beecham’s pro- 
grams contain the First Symphony of 
Sibelius. 

The opening concert on June 13 will 
bring Mussorgsky’s ‘Intermezzo in Modo 
Classico’, in what is believed to be its 
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first performance on the continent, 
Prokofieff’s ‘Classical Symphony,’ Cha- 
vez’s ‘Sinfonia India,’ the ‘Himno Na- 
cional’ of Jaime Nuno and Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. Since 1928, when Mr. 
Chavez founded the orchestra, 200 com- 
positions have been given their Mexican 
premieres. 

Robert Casadesus will make his first 
appearance in Mexico as soloist with 
the orchestra on Aug. 22 in Ravel’s 
Piano Concerto for the left hand. In 
the final program on Aug. 29 and 31 
Joseph Szigeti will be heard for the 
first time in Mexico in Beethoven’s 
violin Concerto. 

The current season of the orchestra 
marks its fourteenth consecutive year. 
After the close of its twelve-week series, 
Mr. Chavez will present four concerts 
for children and four concerts at popular 
prices in September, also in the Palace 
of Fine Arts. 





Werner Janssen to Conduct in 
South America 
Werner Janssen, American conduc- 
tor, has been engaged by A. Viggiani, 
Brazilian impresario, to conduct orches- 
tras in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paolo, Mon- 
tevideo, Buenos Aires and Santiago. 
He will sail from New Orleans on May 
9, arriving in Rio on May 23. On his 
South American programs he will offer 
works by Sibelius, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Debussy, Ravel, Haydn, Falla, 
Granados and Villa-Lobos. 





Rad! Conducts Teaneck Symphony with 
Bartlett as Soloist 

The Teaneck Symphony under Otto 
Radl gave its third concert on April 
25 in the Teaneck High School Audi- 
torium. The soloist was Michael Bart- 
lett, tenor. Mr. Radl is permanent con- 
ductor of the symphony. 
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New York Debut 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: 








“There was much taste in her 
singing, as well as a high amount 
of musicality. Rhythms were ac- 
curate and her intonation proved 
generally reliable. Diction, too, was 
good.” 


N. Y. SUN: 


“Musical feeling and intelligence. 
The voice was a pleasant one, with 
some full and fairly weighty tones 
... Choice of songs was an interest- 
ing one . . . audience was warmly 
cordial in its applause.” 





N. Y. POST: 


singer. In a performer who had 
less of what might be called per- 
sonality or temperament —or just 
the intelligence and ability to present 
a song properly —her voice would 
be adequate. Without being striking 
in any way she goes about things 
nicely; she has an instinctive feeling 
for lvric exnression and her sense of 
rhvthm is almost instrumental in 








its firmness.” 
N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM: 


“Fine musicianship and expressive 
power.” 





“Miss Fairbank is an interesting 


JANET FAIRBANK RECITAL 


Chicago Soprano Makes First 
Appearance in New York 


Janet Fairbank, a young Chicago 
soprano, gave her first New York 
recital yesterday afternoon at Town 
Hall. She proved herself to be a 
singer of good taste and sensitive 

1 an er program was at- 
ractively chosen. It ended with 
a hymn, ‘“‘Alleluia,”” and she sang 


it with the dipectn ess, Sacer ity and 
i hi a aracterize 


e ng she } 
e four groups sung, the 
French one was the best, for the 
singer had recovered from the nerv- 
ousness that somewhat marred her 
opening group of Purcell songs and 
the French works seemed better 
suited to her temperament and 
vocal style than the German lieder. 
Debussy's ‘“L’Echelonnement des 
Haies’’ and Carpenter’s ‘‘Berceuse 
de Guerre” were particularly well 
done. The closing American group 
included songs by Van Vactor, 
Bricken and Naginski, which were 
sung from manuscript. Franz Mitt- 
ler was Miss Fairbank’s skillful and 
helpful accompanist. -R. P. 














CHICAGO 











HOLLYWOOD 





1940-41 appearances: 


St. Louis Little Symphony 
Indianapolis Symphony 
Woman's Symphony (Chicago) 
Illinois Symphony (Twice) 
Chicago Opera Company 


and in the 


Golden Jubilee celebration of 
the Chicago Symphony, where 
she was soloist in "The Bells," by 
Rachmaninoff, with the composer 
conducting. 


Borowsky wrote in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor .. . 
“sang with real feeling and 
imaginativeness.” 

—March 22, 1941. 
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OCALISTS predominated in the 

music calendar of the fortnight. 
Solo recitalists were Ruth Reynolds, 
Janet Fairbank, John Walsh, Hugh 
Wellington Martyn, Brooks Dunbar, 
Helen Alexander, Hortense Love, Cara 
Aldini and Edwin Fowler. Ensembles 
included the Vinaver Art Singers un- 
der Chemjo Vinaver; the University 
Glee Club under Channing Lefebvre; 
the Down Town Glee Club, also under 
Mr. Lefebvre; the New York Uni- 
versity Glee Club under Alfred Green- 
field; the choral groups of the Riverdale 
Schools under William G. Phelps; and 
the Zilberts Choral Society under Zavel 
Zilberts. Rachelle Schubow gave a 
piano recital. Violinists were Ernest 
Eniti and Ethel Kramer. A concert 
of Russian music was given under the 
auspices of the American Russian In- 
stitute. 





Hortense Love, Soprano (Debut) 


Paul Ulanowsky, accompanist, Town 
Hall, April 20, afternoon: 


*V’adora pupile’ from ‘Julius Caesar’..Handel 


Allelujah, from Cantata 51........+.++-++ Bach 
‘L’Amero saro costante’ from ‘Il Re 
POM etrelsaddseteuaccqeeensvesecsd Mozart 
‘Gretchen am Spinnrade’; ‘An den Mond’ 
Schubert 
‘Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer’; 
ET ree ok ricer ecacets cpeute Brahms 
‘Ah! non Credea’; ‘Ah! non Giunge’ from 
Sie Sonmambula’ .......ceccccsccccccvees Bellini 
‘L’Invitation au Voyage’.........-+-+++: Duparc 
Villanelle des Petits Canards’........ Chabrier 
‘Guitares et Mandolines’.............. Grovlez 
i CCM... « can 4e onncceeeevens 66enetes Ravel 
Spirituals: ‘I just can’t keep from crying 
sometimes’; ‘I’ll reach to heaven by ‘n 
bye’; ‘Dese ole bones’; ‘Sit down servant’; 
‘You can tell the world’...... arr. by Bonds 


Miss Love, who was born in Oklahoma 
of Negro and American Indian parentage 
and obtained her musical training in Chi- 
cago and Paris, gave her first New York 
recital upon this occasion, appearing be- 
fore an audience that was as enthusiastic 
as it was goodly in proportion. The Han- 
del aria and Bach Alleluja served prin- 
cipally as vehicles with which to get into 
vocal stride. With the Mozart aria, Miss 
Love revealed a brand of singing which, if 
it had been maintained throughout the pro- 
gram, would have made this a remarkable 
debut. In the aria the quality of voice and 
production were, respectively, appealing 
and evenly maintained. Her interpretation 
was marked by intelligence and taste and 
she revealed a fine care for, and under- 
standing of phrasing. Werner Gebauer 
played the violin obbligato. 

The group of Lieder was unfortunately 
chosen, Perhaps most of the defects at this 
recital might best be attributed to a mis- 
takenly chosen program, for the singer did 
not reveal sufficient weight or richness of 
tone to carry either Schubert’s ‘Gretchen 
am Spinnrade’ or Brahms’s ‘Immer leiser’. 
Miss Love’s interpretations were intelligent 
and careful, but a little more fire and free- 
dom would often have been welcome. Per- 
haps this was due to the nervousness at- 
tendant upon a debut recital. 


Ruth Reynolds, Mezzo-Soprano 


Assisted by John Doane, pianist. Town 
Hall, April 22, afternoon. 


Air d’Anténor from ‘Dardanus’........ Rameau 
‘Revenez’ from PEIN oi suid oid cal oe Seren Lulli 
‘O douce nuit’ from ‘L’Amant Jaloux’.Grétry 
i in ave ecohansasulckaveuethenss Recli 
FIM: Su dicn Was dvr dyno vied Castelnuovo- Tedesco 
» » _¢ | _ ASS Schubert 
‘Hat dich die Liebe beriihrt’.............. Marx 
TE GON CRUDE co ascndccccvcetens Chausson 
‘L’Anneau d’Argent’ .............-. Chaminade 
*‘Mandoline’, ‘Automne’.................+. Fauré 
i COME RMN, vawicdneacocededaintas Elgar 
SPUMUIERED EAMRE oo. ccccecccscdascccces Barnett 
‘Hush Song’, ‘The Fairy Lough’, 
SEED wav phcdticcce, vs cexeuasoss Brady 


Miss Reynolds, who since her debut here 
in 1935 has studied in Europe with Lucien 
Muratore, possesses considerable vocal 
technique and an innate intelligence and 
musicianship that place her well up on the 
list of recent recitalists. Her program 
was a testament of her good taste and her 
singing of it was dominated by that qual- 
ity. The voice itself is a true mezzo, warm 
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Hortense Love Ruth Reynolds 


and musical in the middle and lower regis- 
ters. What it lacked was the flexibility 
necessary to the best projection of songs 
like the opening aria from ‘Dardanus’. But 
in the slower paced works that did not 
overtax the upper tones she sang very 
well. 

The singer supported her tones carefully 
and her scale was smooth and even 
throughout, devoid of the ugly gaps that so 
often mar the vocalism of mezzos. Her 
French songs were more satisfying inter- 
pretatively than her German because of her 
impersonal approach and the delicacy of 
her phrasing. More thrust, particularly in 
the projection of words, would not have 
been amiss. However, opportunities to 
hear singers of her calibre are not so com- 
mon as to make such questions of primary 
import. Miss Reynolds deserved a much 
larger audience than she had. Those who 
did hear her were enthusiastic in their ap- 
plause. K. 


Edwin Fowler, Bass-Baritone (Debut) 


Viadimir Padwa, accompanist. The Town 
Hall, April 25, evening: 


‘Invocazione di Orfeo’..........csseeeeeees Peri 
"Ee, GE ES weicwocccacnavideoutesced Cesti 
‘Che Fiero Costume’. ......ccccsesecses Legrenzi 
‘Der Lindenbaum’; ‘Der Doppelganger’ 
Schubert 
SE een ds cen dcedbareteeessicebiens Grieg 
Oe Sees THORS? . .cccsieccvepsses Schumann 
‘Il Lacerato Spirito’ from ‘Simone 
Sc wisccendepiedindhesedegenes Verdi 
‘When the King Went Forth’...... Koeneman 
SE x ¢bn nb n,600b 0s 40d.b ch deoesendeeses Loewe 
TR UM tints cov chsccededecbaensoseeue Keel 
‘Go Down, Moses’............ arr. by Burleigh 
‘Dormiro Sol nel Manto’ frem ‘Don sa 
erdi 


Mr. Fowler hails from Iowa and was 
challenging a New York verdict for the 
first time. Be it said that he came through 
with high credit. The voice itself is one 
of agreeable quality and of considerable 
volume. In its medium and lower reaches, 
it is well pronounced, in its uppér, less so. 
Whether this lack is the result of unwise 
production or of nerves, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. The singer has also the valu- 
able assets of personality unusually clear 
diction, and an agreeable platform appear- 
ance and manner. Best of all, he has a 
genuine interpretative sense. 

Schubert’s ‘Doppelganger, that most dif- 
ficult of songs, was splendidly presented. 
The Schumann had to be repeated and as 
an encore ‘Drink to Me Only’ was well 
given, displaying an agreeable restraint in 
the matter of tone. The first Verdi aria 
seemed to indicate that Mr. Fowler might 
easily create a place for himself in opera. 

The audience grew more and more en- 
thusiastic as the program advanced and by 
its applause stamped the recital as one of 
the most successful debuts of the season. 


H. 
Riverdale Choruses 


A chorus combined of the pupils of the 
Riverdale Country School for Boys, the 
Country School for Girls, and the Neigh- 
borhood School, was given in the Town 
Hall on the evening of April 18. This was 
the ninth annual concert of the combined 
organizations and the proceeds were to be 
used towards buying a mobile kitchen for 
British Army use and a delivery truck for 
Greece. Besides singing as a whole there 
were heard as units, the Lower School 
Chorus, the Middle School Chorus, the 





Edwin Fowler Hugh W. Martyn 


Girls School Glee Club, Combined Glee 
Clubs and the Riverdale Glee Club. Com- 
posers included a wide range extending 
from Bach, Brahms, Schubert to present- 
day writers and included numerous Folk 
songs. A two-piano duet was played by 
Anne Root and Matthew Gateley. Frank 
S. Hackett is headmaster, Richard Mc- 
Clanahan, director, Riverdale School of 
Music, and William G. Phelps, director of 
choral music. N. 


Hugh Wellington Martyn, Baritone 
(Debut) 


Edward Harris, accompanist. The Town 
Hall, April 27, afternoon: 


‘Good Fellows, be Merry’ from ‘The Peas- 


i oe ns ots oie eee Bach 
STE EE cies SAC deacek hess vecckne Handel 
‘Non piu Andrai’ from ‘The Marriage of 

EE tad han dunes we ode dale Mozart 


‘Mein Madel Hat Eine Rosenmund’; ‘Errin- 
nerung’; ‘Die Mainacht’ ‘O Liebliche 


SN, etait oh co wuh'nd Ulead ode secede Brahms 
‘Now Shines the Dew’............ Rubinstein 
CO ONS Mussorgsky 
‘White Horses of the Sea’ ............ Warren 
SA. Bayne Ballad’ ......0.cccccvcss Hughes 
< "oe eae Old Irish 
‘Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love’— 

Broadwood 
Die TD eas iccuceedaccsseeees Warlock 
‘Over the Mountains’.................- Quilter 
pT rr ae errs or Homer 
‘Take My Mother Home’............. Johnson 


Virginia Mountain Folksongs ‘At the Foot 
of Yonder Mountains’, ‘The Deaf Wo- 


PRS Powell 
‘The Rhymes of a Rover’............ Hollister 
‘Land uv Degradashun’ ........... McGimsey 


Mr. Martyn, making his first New York 
appearance at this concert, was not en- 
tirely wise in his choice of songs and his 
program was too long. The voice is an 
agreeable one, though lacking in individ- 
uality and focus. His enunciation was poor 
and his interpretative sense as yet not at 
its highest development. The singer was 
at his best in pieces of quiet content such 
as Rubinstein’s ‘Es Blinkt der Taw’ (sung 
in English, for some reason) and Brahms’s 
‘Die Mainacht’. H. 


Janet Fairbank, Soprano (Debut) 


Franz Mittler, pianist, Town Hall, April 
28, afternoon. 
‘Hark, the Echoing Air’, ‘I take no Pleas- 
ure in the Sun’s Bright Beams’, Dorinda’s 
Air from ‘The Tempest’ and ‘O Solitude’ 


Purcell 

ERO Schubert 
‘Die Freien Sanger’, ‘Das Madchen an das 
Erste Schneeglockchen’ .............. Weber 
‘Véglein NN FSFE Kilpinen 
‘Frihlingsgedrange bidbaetedenesahewenn Strauss 
SE eatin n cts cencesceanecnak Poulenc 
‘La Souris d’Angleterre’ ............ Rosenthal 
‘L’Echelonnement des Haies’ ........ Debussy 
‘Berceuse de Guerre’ ................ Carpenter 
, 9) Seni ee eraser Poulenc 
Se EOE | Sin cenccaness soctetatan Bliss 
»§ SR OO ee eee Van Vactor 
MO EE clea kds Gwac cde wewbed Bricken 
‘A Bird Came Down the Walk’...... Naginski 
{RE} Joni bal divas tkubaa'sa +00eues Traditional 


Miss Fairbank, who hails from Chicago, 
is an intelligent young woman, and it was 
as such that she approached her first New 
York recital. Her voice is relatively well 
trained and she has a good comprehension 
of style and production. Her best singing 
on this occasion was done in her French 
songs, primarily because of a preciousness 
of enunciation not too well suited to the 
German Lied nor to old English songs. The 
soprano proved herself capable of singing 
good, refined top tones when she had time 
to prepare for them, but her interpreta- 
tions were generally handicapped by insuf- 
ficient support in the unper register. How- 





Janet Fairbank Chemijo Vinaver 


ever taste and lyricism were on her side 
and the impression she created was favor- 
able. 


Vinaver Art Singers 


The Vinaver Art Singers, a chorus of 
ten male voices conducted by Chemjo Vin- 
aver, gave an interesting concert in Town 
Hall on the evening of April 28. Last 
year Mr. Vinaver conducted a larger en- 
semble, which had a repertoire predomi- 
nantly made up of Hebrew liturgical music. 
This year’s program, however, with the 
smaller group of singers, was miscellaneous 
in character, and it was very well chosen. 
It included works by Lassus, Palestrina, 
Weintraub-Vinaver, Schubert and Men- 
delssohn ; two old German folk songs ar- 
ranged by Othegraven and Reger; five 
Slovak folk songs arranged by Béla 
Barték; Haydn’s serenade, ‘Maiden Fair’, 
and Mozart’s canon, ‘Alles schweiget’; 
two English folk songs arranged by An- 
drews and Vaughan-Williams; Variations 
on Stephen Foster’s ‘Oh Susanr.a’ by Des- 
sau, especially written for this concert; 
and works by Verdi and Strauss-Vin- 
aver. The chorus sang with technical 
precison and musical intelligence under 
Mr. Vinaver’s capable direction. R. 


Claire Deene, Violinist (Debut) 


Claire Deene, a young violinist of Lin- 
coln, Neb., made her New York debut in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of April 14. Her program included 
the Vieuxtemps Suite, Op. 43; Bruch’s 
Concerto No. 2 in D Minor; the Sonata in 
A, Op. 100, by Brahms; and shorter works 
by Paganini, Stravinsky, Prokofieff-Hei- 
fetz, Milhaud and Moszkowski-Sarasate. 
Sanford Schlussel was the accompanist. A 
cordial audience was present. 


Ethel Kramer, Violinist 


Accompanied by Berthe Rich and as 
sisted by a string quartet: Bert Fund and 
Leonid Kanter, violinists; Edward Niek- 
rug, violist; and Sidney Edwards, ’cellist, 
in Carnegie Chamber of Music Hall on the 
evening of April 20. Miss Kramer, who is 
fourteen years old, gave evidence of fine 
musicianship and good training in a pro- 
gram comprising Vivaldi’s Concerto in G 
Minor, in which she was assisted by the 
quartet; and works by Tartini-Kreisler, 
Bach, Wieniawski and Paganini-Kreisler. 


John Walsh, Baritone 


Martin Rich, accompanist. The Town 
Hall, April 23, evening: 


‘Awake, Sweet Love,; ‘Sorrow, Stay!’; 


‘Fine Knacks for Ladies’........... Dowland 
‘Mentre ti Lascio’ Concert Aria....... Mozart 
‘Le Promenoir des Amants’.......... Debuss} 
‘Chanson pour Jeanne’; Ballade des Gros 

Dindons’; ‘Credo d’Amour’......... Chabrier 
SETS ening Bodh DECEma SS E0h4 on cinows kod Moerar 
ES. TPocaudeu chs ds aun bce bue less adele Bliss 
‘A Memory of the Players in a Mirror at 

RS ae PO A RE Goossens 
‘On the Beach at Fontana’........... Sessions 
‘A Flower Given to My Daughter’. . Diamond 
ib Se OO ere aes Barber 
‘Aus dem Schenkenbuch’............ Schuman 
*‘Versunken’; ‘Geheimes’.............. Schubert 
‘Hat ich Irgend’; ‘Trunken Miissen Wir 

Pe Sik da 9 33k ech bods Wl vas inns cicase Wolt 


Mr. Walsh made his New York debut 
last Autumn and at that time the good 


(Continued on page 21) 
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‘LA BOHEME’ ENDS 
OPERA IN TRENTON 


Lois Monroe and Nino Martini 





Sing in Final Performance 
Conducted by Kuttner 


TRENTON, N. J., May 5.—Concluding 
its first opera season, the Trenton Opera 
Association rang down the curtain on 
March 15 with a sold out performance 
of Puccini’s ‘La 


3ohéme’ with 2,200 





Nino Martini Lois Monroe 


in the capacity audience, and over 500 
turned away. The performance was the 
third in the season’s repertoire, and as- 
sured the company of a small net profit 
for the year. 

Perhaps the most remarkable achieve- 
ment was the financial success achieved 
through the indefatigable efforts of 
James Kerney, Jr., president, and John 
E. Curry, executive manager of the 
company and Michael Kuttner, musical 
director. Admission prices to the series 
of three operas were scaled down to ac- 
commodate the purse of everyone, with 
the range being from $2.50 to $6 for all 
three performances. 

Singing in ‘La Bohéme’ were Nino 
Martini, Claudio Frigerio, Lorenzo Al- 
vary and Carlos Alexander among the 
Bohemians, with Lois Monroe, young 
American soprano making her debut as 
Mimi and with Silvia Brema as Mu- 
setta. Pompilio Malatesta and Maurice 
Finkle rounded out the cast, with 
Michael Kuttner conducting and An- 
thony L. Stivanello handling the stage 
direction. 

Other operas given in the series were 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ with Carolina Se- 
grera, Carlo Morelli, Eugene Conley 
and Mildred Ippolito; excerpts from 
‘Faust’ with Vivian Della Chiesa, 
Lorenzo Alvary, Eugene Conley and 
Miss Ippolito; Victor Herbert’s ‘Sweet- 
hearts’ with Ruby Mercer, Earl Wright- 
son and John Hamill. The orchestra 
consisted of members of the Trenton 














Symphony, while a chorus of fifty and 
ballet were recruited from Trenton 
talent. All were trained by Mr. Kuttner. 

The success of the season has resulted 
in the re-engagement of Mr. Kuttner as 
musical director, Michael De Pace as 
casting director and Mr. Stivanello as 
stage director for a second season when 
the program will be expanded to in- 
clude five operas. 


INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
NATIVE MUSIC WORKS 


Compositions by Indiana Writers 
Are Played at Matinee 
Musicale Meeting 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 5. — At the 
fortnightly meeting of the Indianapolis 
Matinee Musicale on April 4 in the 
Ayres Auditorium compositions by In- 
diana musicians were heard. Clarence 
Loomis played his ‘Gaelic Suite’; Mary 
Garret Deer played her three pieces for 
flute with Mrs. Beulah Shaw at the 
piano; Vivien Bard’s Trio in E Minor 
was played by Mrs. Elizabeth Gray, 
violin, Mrs. Daisy Robinson, ’cello, and 
the composer at the piano. Susan Osler, 
contralto, with Joseph Lewis at the 
piano, sang two songs by Roland Leich 
and a third by Lois W. Lautner. 

The Martens Concerts, Inc., brought 
a successful season to a close on March 
30 with a recital by Josephine Antoine, 
coloratura soprano, and John Carter, 
tenor, accompanied by John Ahlstrand. 
Announced for next season are: Gregor 
Piatigorsky, ‘cellist; Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist; Dorothy Maynor, so- 
prano; the Original Ballet Russe; and a 
presentation of ‘The Barber of Seville’. 

The Art Association sponsored a se- 
ries of four chamber concerts by the 
Musical Art Quartet on March 31, 
April 1, 3 and 4 in the newly remodeled 
room of the former sculpture court. 
Works by Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Schu- 
mann, Tansman, Bloch, Debussy, 
Franck and Shostakovich were heard. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 











Boyce Conducts Spring Concerts 

Alfred Boyce conducted the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company Mixed Chorus 
in its second concert on April 17 in the 
Hotel Astor Grand Ballroom in New 
York. Mr. Boyce also conducted the 
Spring concert of the Morning Music 
Club of Nyack-on-Hudson at the 
Junior-Senior High School on April 
18. At both concerts Harry Allaire 
was the accompanist. 
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AT THE FINAL PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY LEAGUE LUNCHEON 
Listening to John Barbirolli Speak at the Last League Event of the Season Are, from the Left, 
Marshall Field, Lucrezia Bori and Mrs. John T. Pratt 


HE final luncheon for members 

of the Philharmonic - Symphony 
League of New York was given at the 
Hotel Biltmore on April 22, with Mrs. 
John T. Pratt as chairman. Short 
speeches were made by John Barbirolli, 
conductor of the orchestra, and Walter 
Hoving, president of Lord and Taylor 
and a League member. The musical pro- 
gram was furnished by Morton Gould, 
who prefaced his performance at the 
piano with a plea for enlarging the rep- 
ertoire of “an ingrown culture” with 





TORONTO SYMPHONY 





MacMillan Conducts Request 
Program — Nelsova and 
Dansereau Are Heard 


Toronto, CAN., May 5. — The 
Toronto Symphony concluded its regu- 
lar subscription concerts on March 18. 
During the season the orchestra under 
its permanent conductor, Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, gave ten subscription con- 
certs and five concerts for young people. 
In addition, Sir Thomas Beecham was 
guest conductor of the orchestra in a 
public concert early in December. The 
concerts have been given in Massey 
Hall and have been broadcast across 
Canada over the net-work of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation. 

A request program was presented for 
the final concert. The major works 
were Symphony No. 6 by Tchaikovsky 
and Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor 
for ’cello and orchestra. The soloist for 
the latter was Zara Nelsova, a young 


contributions from the sphere of music 
designated by the term “Broadway”. 
He advocated music’s “letting its hair 
down and taking off its wig, and ex- 
tending the field so that we may have 
painless music and more of it”, The 
young composer-pianist then played im- 
provizations on a theme by Gershwin, 
suggested by the audience, in the styles 
of Bach, Mozart, Chopin, Stravinsky, 
and, at the request of Lucrezia Bori, 
Albeniz. The audience applauded his 
performances with enthusiasm. 


CONCLUDES SEASON - 


musician from Winnipeg. The program 
closed with Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circum- 
stance’ No. 1. Sir Ernest and the 
orchestra received a prolonged ovation 
from the capacity audience. 


New ‘Nocturne’ by Bales Given 

At the regular subscription concert 
on March 5, the guest soloist was Jean 
Dansereau, pianist. Mr. Dansereau was 
born in Canada and was a protege of 
the famous singer Jean de Reszke. He 
has spent the last two decades in 
Europe. A refugee from France last 
summer, he has returned to his native 
land and is living in Montreal. Mr. 
Dansereau and orchestra played the 
Concerto in B Flat Minor, Op. 23 by 
Tchaikovsky. Also on the program 
were Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
and the ‘Ruy Blas’ Overture by Men- 
delssohn. A first performance of ‘Noc- 
turne’ introduced a young Canadian 
composer, Gerald Bales, to the sym- 
phony audience of Toronto. 

Rosert H. Roperts 












ANDOR FOLDES 


Pianist 


Now Under the Direction of 


Concert Management Richard Copley 


NEW YORK SUN: 


Steinway Building, New York 


“A COMPELLING VITALITY” 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM: 


“A FLAIR FOR THE GRAND STYLE” 


NEW YORK POST: 


“TREMENDOUS TONE, PHENOMENAL TECHNIC” 
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At Ninety and Nine 


N completing its ninety-ninth season, the New 
I York Philharmonic-Symphony did much 
more than clear the way for its centennial 
year. It presented what, there seems to be no 
reason to doubt, was the most extensive reper- 
toire played by any of our major symphonies in 
a regular season of similar duration and prob- 
ably unmatched in the concert halls anywhere, 
though in the past some European groups have 
had longer seasons. (Add the Stadium series and 
the parallel again favors the Philharmonic.) 
Manhattan has come to take for granted the 
Society’s heavy schedule of three and four con- 
certs a week and since all figures in America are 
assumed to have about them something of the 
astronomical, the fact that the ensemble was called 
upon to appear before the public 120 times (ex- 
clusive of its nine concerts for Young People, 
but inclusive of seventeen concerts on tour) may 
not strike the casual reader very forcibly. The 
statement that 419 performances were given of 
189 works representing eighty-two composers 
takes on a meaning only when there is compari- 
son with the smaller totals of other orchestras 
here or abroad—and today there is little knowl- 
edge, and less interest, in what has survived of 
the symphonic seasons of war-driven Europe. That 
there was one more Philharmonic concert this 
year than last can scarcely be construed as sig- 
nificant, save as it indicates the opposite of re- 
trenchment in a time of world upheaval. 
Today’s concern with such statistics as those 
issued by the Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
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in its annual summary of its concert year, is chief- 
ly with the new works and the attention devoted 
to American music. Of the grand total of 189 
works presented in the season of thirty weeks, 
six were played for the first time anywhere, four 
were given first American performances, thirteen 
were heard for the first time in New York and 
ten were first performances for the Society, so 
that thirty-three—or better than one work in six— 
were novelties or pseudo-novelties. Some, to be 
sure, were merely orchestral arrangements of 
music well enough known in its original form. 
* * * 


So far as their total was concerned, United 
States composers fared precisely the same this 
season as last, there being nine of them repre- 
sented in each instance, though if Bernard Wag- 
enaar and Eugene Goossens are to be included 
as Americans, and both are now American citi- 
zens, the total goes up to eleven. Take in the 
Swiss-born Ernest Bloch and it becomes twelve. 
Three or four others credited to other countries 
are American residents of several years’ stand- 
ing. The accredited Americans in the Philhar- 
monic’s list of nine are: Arthur Foote, Walter 
Damrosch, Horace Johnson, Roy Harris, John 
Verrall, Frederick oltmann, Emerson Whit- 
horne, David Van Vactor and Randall Thompson. 

This is a generous list, or a paltry one, accord- 
ing to the point of view. Probably it can be con- 
strued as representative, even by those who will 
view it as inadequate. But if this or that Ameri- 
can composer’s magnum opus was omitted—and 
there may be good reason to contend that cer- 
tain native works that should have been regarded 
as “musts” were not even considered—probably 
it is worth noting that the repertory included 
nothing by either Shostakovich or Prokofieff and 
that by no means all of the supposed “perennials” 
were heard. It perhaps is a little surprising to 
recall that in the Philharmonic-Symphony’s rec- 
ord of symphonies played in 1940-41 was no 
Beethoven Ninth, no Brahms Third, no Tchai- 
kovsky ‘Pathetic’, no Mozart ‘Jupiter’ and of 
Schumann’s four, only the ‘Rhenish’. Even the 
busiest of orchestras must bow to limitations that 
affect the so-called standard repertoire as well 
as the introduction of new works. But Manhattan 
cannot complain of being under-nourished. Other 
orchestras have supplied various works that the 
Philharmonic could not find time to play—some of 
them several times over. 





Music Week 


LL indications are that National Music 
Week, May 4-11, has been carried forward 
this year on a scale larger than ever before. 

At least forty-four state and territorial governors 
issued proclamations, or statements to the press, 
thus giving to the nation-wide observance of the 
week a semi-official aspect not true in similar 
measure of any other phase of America’s musical 
life. 

This year an effort has been made to give Music 
Week an Inter-American character, with pro- 
grams of one or more days in many communities 
so designed as to bring other countries of our 
hemisphere into the picture. Thus has been em- 
phasized music’s part in the “Good Neighbor” 
policy that is uppermost in the minds of so many 
forward-looking Americans. In this, the broad- 
casting companies, more than ever a factor in 
Music Week, have been of special importance. 
Canada and Latin-America have had an increased 
representation in Music Week programs—on the 
air and in the concert halls. 

In the churches and elsewhere Music Week 
has been made the occasion for emphasis on the 
brotherhood of man and on humanity’s common 
spiritual aspirations, for which music has re- 
mained—in spite of war hates and cruelties—a 
common language that all of the world’s peoples 
may cherish and understand. 





Personalities 





> N= 


George Szell, Conductor (Right), and Joseph Szigeti, Vio- 
linist, Arriving in Los Angeles Where They Shared Honors 
in the Season's Last Symphony Concerts 


McCormack—A London publisher has brought 
out a volume of songs edited and sung by John 
McCormack. 


Martinelli—The tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
Giovanni Martinelli, has been made president of the 
Musical Retreat Club. 


Rachmaninoff—A devotee of water sports, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff will pass the Summer on the North 
Shore of Long Island where he will be able to spend 
much of his time on the Sound in his motor boat. 


Steinway—During a recent visit to Chicago, Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore E. Steinway were entertained at 
a luncheon at the Chicago Athletic Club which was 
attended by many of the city’s prominent musicians. 


Stokowski—Recently passing his fifty-ninth birth- 
day while serving as a dollar-a-year adviser of army 
bands, Leopold Stokowski is said to have stated that 
he hopes when the present crisis is past, to return as 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra again. 


Goodman—Having passed the test of being soloist 
with a major symphony orchestra, Benny Goodman 
will challenge a verdict as a conductor, this time with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in Robin Hood Dell on 
July 31. 


Moore—On her recent visit to Mexico, Grace 
Moore received her seventh foreign decoration, from 
the City of Mexico. She also experienced one of the 
country’s worst earthquakes of recent years, had a 
bull dedicated to her by Armellito, one of the greatest 
living toreros, caught two tarpon at Tampico, and 
left the country festooned with seventy-five orchids 
sent by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Ormandy—It is said that Eugene Ormandy has 
such a keen ear for pitch that he can tell what note 
the living-room radiator is whistling, but as he is a 
conductor and not a plumber, he cannot do anything 
about it except turn the radiator off. But when the 
oboe plays 439 vibrations per second instead of 440, 
he can and does do something! Hence, a super 
tuning-fork used by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
unaffected by temperature humidity. The device was 
made especially for the Philadelphians and no other 
orchestra has anything like it. 
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DETROIT ATTENDS 
ROY HARRIS FESTIVAL 


Two-Day Event Is Devoted to 
Music by American—Folk 
Song’ Symphony Hailed 

Detroit, May 5.—Roy Harris’s ‘Folk 
Song’ Symphony. sung by a choir of 
200 voices from Central High School, 
directed by Harry Seitz, was the high 
point of the two-day Harris Festival 
held in Detroit on April 7 and 8. 

The concert, held on the second eve- 
ning of the festival was enthusiastically 
received by about 2,500 persons who 
traveled to the MacKenzie High School, 
located far off the beaten path of down- 
town Detroit. Mrs. Johana Harris, 
wife of the composer, was the soloist of 
the evening, playing the Concerto for 
piano and strings, an enlarged version 
of the Piano Quintet, with the string 
section of the Michigan WPA Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Valter 
Poole. Harris’s Third Symphony com- 
pleted the program. 

The opening night of the festival was 
devoted to Harris’s chamber music in 
a program played at the Women’s City 
Club. A Quartet composed of Morris 
Hochberg and Max Weiner, violins; 
Harold Smith, viola and Rudolph 
Kramer, ’cello, made its debut in Three 
Variations on a Theme. Mr. Hoch- 
berg and Sylvia Hochberg, with Mr. 
Kramer, played the Trio. The pro- 
gram opened with Prelude for violin and 
piano, played by the Hochbergs. ‘Eve- 
ning piece,’ for string trio, followed. 
In the work, ‘Four Minutes and Twenty 
Seconds,’ the quartet was joined by 
Otto Kruger, flutist. During the inter- 
mission, Mr. Harris spoke briefly, call- 
ing attention to the difficulties which 
beset the young composer. 

J. D. CALLAGHAN 








NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
REPERTOIRE ANALYZED 





Kindler Finds That Twenty-One Per 
Cent of Programs Have Been 
Devoted to American Works 
WasuincTon, D. C., May 5.—The 
National Symphony devoted twenty-one 
per cent of the programs during the past 
season to American compositions, ac- 
cording to the computations of Hans 

Kindler, conductor. 

The symphony, according to Dr. 
Kindler, played a total of 187 works 
during the year, of which forty were 
compositions by composers either born 
here or who have become identified with 
this country by residence. The latter 
classification included Rachmaninoff, 
Hindemith, Bloch and Stravinsky. The 
figure includes the ten works which Dr. 
Kindler selected from those submitted in 
his contest for American composers and 
which were played for the first time at 
a special concert for members of the 
Orchestra Association early in March. 
Fourteen American works were given 
their world premiers by the National 
Symphony in 1940-41, and sixteen had 
their first Washington performance. 

Composers whom Dr. Kindler listed 
as contributing to the American section 
of his past season’s repertoire are Wil- 
liam Howard Schuman, Rachmaninoff, 
Chadwick, Mary Howe, Eric DeLa- 
marter, Hindemith, Carl Eppert, Ber- 
tram Shapleigh, Edward C. Potter, 
Dean Shure, Ernest Block, John Powell, 
Victor Herbert, Sousa, Maud Gilchrist 
Sewall, Stephen Foster, Alexandro 
Laszlo, Mortimer Wilson, Henry Had- 
ley, Harl McDonald, Burleigh, O’Hara, 
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On Tour with the Metropolitan, William 
J. Guard, Press Representative, and 
Lucrezia Bori, 4 la Daguerro-type 





Josef Lhevinne Taking His Ease in the 
Tropical Setting of Mexico City 


Precious Freight 
Musicians leaving New York last 
week for holidays in Europe included 
Pablo Casals, Alfred Herz, George Bak- 
lanoff, Margaret Matzenauer, Jan Ku- 
belik, Giuseppe De Luca, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, Rosina Galli, Mary Gar- 
den, Jeanne Gordon and Gustave Tinlot. 
1921 
Still Prevalent? 
“Rhabdomania” is a word invented 
by Emile Strévenard to indicate the dis- 
ease which leads virtuosos to abandon 
the instrument of which they are mas- 
ters to become inferior conductors. 
1921 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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At an Oberlin Festival: Back Row, from the Left: Arthur Shepherd, Assistant Con- 

ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra; Robert Maitland, Bass; Theo Karle, Tenor; Rich- 

ard Bonelli, Baritone; Prof. Charles W. Savage, President of the Oberlin Musical Union; 

Seated, Lucy Van de Mark, Sopreno; Dr. George Whitfield Andrews, Conductor of the 
Oberlin Musical Union, and Delphine March, Contralto. 


A Rumor Made Good 

It is rumored that America is to have 
a visit from Mr. Koussevitzky next 
season and that negotiations are now 
under way for engaging him as the 
head of a noted orchestra. 

1921 
This Awful ‘Americanization’! 

Dutch newspapers complain that dur- 
ing his long stay in New York, Willem 
Mengelberg has become “American- 
ised”, the fall from grace being proven 
by the making up of his programs and 
the manner in which they are played, 
“which betrays a certain loss of contact 
between the orchestra of the Concert- 
gebouw and its conductor”. 

1921 
How About It? 

Hageman Advocates Prohibition of 
Singers. Between 400 and 500 vocal 
recitals could be eliminated from New 
York season declares distinguished mu- 
sician. Unprepared debutants lured to 
stage by prospect of name in print. 

1921 


Before Boogie-Woogie Days! 
Claims Healing Power in Rhythm, 
Guidance from ‘The Other Side’ Catch- 
ing the Music of the Spheres. 
1921 





Sotenertisnueneeteniae Hu mMMNNNNEAaNaneoaNONeceaNNartaiaannOnt naennivaeal ’ 


David Guion, Stravinsky, George 
Gershwin, Arnold Cornelissen, Robert 
O. Barkley, Robert W. Wilkes, A. 
Jack Thomas, Arthur Cohn, D. K. Lee, 
Haroli Chapman, Granville English 
and Josef Wagner. J. W. 





NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 
HOLDS FINAL AUDITIONS 


Davis Cunningham, William Hess and 
Lois Wann Are Selected from 
Forty-One Applicants 
The National Music League held its 
final auditions for the season in Town 
Hall on April 17. Out of forty-one 
applicants, three were chosen and added 
to the present artist list. The new solo- 
ists are Davis Cunningham, tenor; Wil- 
liam Hess, tenor, and Lois Wann, obo- 


nny reminen 


ist. The judges who selected these 


artists were: for voices, Marjorie Law- 
rence, Charles Hackett, and Alexander 
Smallens; for instruments, Mrs. John 
Barbirolli, Nicolai Berezowsky, and 
Rudolph Kolisch. 


FEDERATION TO SPONSOR 
SERIES OF BROADCASTS 








Sage Chapel Choir, Silberberg Quartet 
and Matinee Musical Will 
Inaugurate Events 

In accordance with a custom of sev- 
eral years, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs will present a_ special 
series of broadcasts illustrative of 
varied facets of its program on an NBC 
network as a preliminary to its twenty- 
second biennial convention in Los An- 





A Double 
Agnini, Stage Director, as Scotti in the 
Role of Chem Fang in ‘L'Oracolo’ 


Impersonation: Armando 


A Husky Infant 
All is in readiness for the season of 
municipal opera in the open-air theatre 
in Forest Park, St. Louis, which will 
open June 7 with ‘The Chocolate 
Soldier’. 
1921 





geles scheduled from June 18 to 25. 

The broadcasts will be given on suc- 
cessive Saturdays from May 10 up to 
and through June 14, presenting wo- 
men’s, men’s and mixed choirs and cho- 
ruses, chamber music groups, instru- 
mental and vocal soloists. 

Initiating the series on May 10 will 
be the Sage Chapel Choir of Cornell 
University under Dr. Paul J. Weaver, 
director of music at Cornell, which will 
present portions of the Mozart ‘Re- 
quiem’ Mass. Sharing the program with 
the Choir will be the Silberberg String 
Quartet of Boston. The Matinee Musi- 
cal of Philadelphia will initiate the 
broadcast of May 17. The Boston Uni- 
versity Choral Art Society, of which 
Dr. H. Augustine Smith is director, 
will broadcast the remainder of the pro- 
gram, 
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Federated Music Clubs Hold | State Meetings 





Tllinots 


Peoria, May 5.—The Illinois Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs celebrated its 
silver anniversary this year, with a con- 
vention of three days. 

Mrs. Royden J. Keith (Marie Mor- 
risey) finishing her first year as state 
president, was the principal speaker at 
the formal banquet on April 21, at 
which the winners of the federation’s 
recent state-wide young artists’ contest 
were presented. 

Louisa Hoe, soprano, member of the 


Mrs. Royden J. Keith, President of the 
Illinois Federation 


Chicago Opera and winner of seven 
contests, was one of the young artists. 
Thaddeus Kozuch, pianist, and Chester 
Bielski, violinist, were the other win- 
ners who appeared, together with the 
Philharmonic Choral Society of Peoria. 

“Hint-Formation, Please”, Bessie 
Ryan’s pageant depicting federation ac- 
tivities, which was given at the mid- 
year meeting, was repeated after the 
luncheon, Appearing in the pageant as 
student contestants were the two win- 
ners of the federation’s state student 
contest, Harriet O’Rourke, soprano, and 
Juanita Russell, pianist. Miss O’Rourke 
sang Gerald Bole’s song, “That Time of 
Year’, and Miss Russell played Ernest 
F. Gradolph’s ‘Alice, Valse Arabesque’. 
Both compositions were winners in the 
federation’s contest for composers last 
Autumn, 

On April 20, the Junior Clubs gave 
their program. Only students or choral 
groups that had received superior rat- 
ing in the district contests held recently 
throughout the state appeared on this 


Annual Conventions in Several States Productive of Interest- 
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program. A massed chorus, including 
many choral groups from all parts of 
the state, sang under the direction of 
Beulah Walker of Chicago. Emma 
Menke of Chicago had charge of the 
Juniors’ program. Tuesday’s program 
included business sessions interspersed 
with a club presidents’ luncheon and a 
musical program. 2. 


Ohto 

CLEVELAND, May 5.—The Ohio Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs held its twenty- 
third annual convention at the Hotel 
Cleveland on April 14, 15, and 16, co- 
inciding with the grand opera festival 
by the Metropolitan Opera Association 
taking place in Public Hall throughout 
the week. On April 14 Student Musi- 
cian and Young Artist contests were 
held, and in the evening a concert for 
the delegates who did not attend the 
performance of “The Marriage of Fig- 
aro’ was given by Bernard Eichenbaum, 
fourteen-year-old violinist, pupil of 
Charles Rychlik; Ida Engel, pianist; 
and Kathreen Britton, soprano. 

The convention opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Edward 
Blythin, followed by a greeting by Mrs. 
Ray A. Carle, president of the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club of Cleveland, and 
general chairman of the convention. 
The response was by Mrs. John A. 
Hoffman, second vice-president of Cin- 
cinnati. The annual report was read by 
Mrs. Gaillard B. Fuller, president of the 
Ohio Federation, and Grace Toy David- 
son, chairman of the program commit- 
tee, outlined the events planned. Arthur 
W. Quimby, curator of music, at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, and profes- 
sor of music at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, spoke on the subject, ‘Music 
as a Museum Activity.’ 

A gala luncheon in honor of the Met- 
ropolitan stars and distinguished guests, 
was attended by 478 persons, and was 
addressed informally by Edward John- 
son, general manager of the company. 
Marie Simmelink Kraft, mezzo-soprano, 
sang a group of five songs by Herbert 
Elwell, head of the department of com- 
position at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, and music critic of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. Mr. Elwell was at 
the piano. The String Ensemble of the 
Cleveland Women’s Orchestra, con- 





ing Musical Programs—Winners in Young Artists and Com- 
position Contests Have Prominent Place—American Music 
and Junior Contributions Stressed 


ducted by Hyman Schandler, also con- 
tributed a short program. 

The evening concert on April 15 was 
given by Mrs. Charles F. Miller, pianist, 
and Alma Babb, soprano. Catherine 
Benson Vieth joined Mrs. Miller in the 
Liszt-Busoni, Spanish Rhapsody. Ruby 
Chevalier Carroll accompanied Alma 
Babb. 


Powers Wins Composition Contest 


‘My Heart Seeth Thee’, by Maxwell 
Powers of Cleveland, was awarded the 
prize in the contest for composition, at 
the meeting on April 16. A song re- 
cital by Guiseppe Gentile, baritone, with 
Harold Fink at the piano, was followed 
by a stimulating address by Rudolph 
Kingwall, associate conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, entitled ‘Educa- 
tional Concerts’. Mr. Ringwall was at 
the time occupied with conducting the 
season’s final concerts for the school 
children of Greater Cleveland. Eight 
concerts were played during the week 
and the annual Music Memory and Ap- 
preciation Contest was held on April 17. 
Also addressing this meeting were, 
Clintie Winfrey, club editor of the 
Cleveland Press, Mrs. George W. Lang- 
ford, National Chairman of Education, 
and Albert P. Stewart, director of 
music at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., spoke on the subject, ‘Songs Along 
the Wabash’. 

During the Music and Youth session, 
at which Mrs. George O. Harm, pre- 
sided, the musical program was given 
by Walter Lusetti, trumpeter, and An- 
thony Rose, pianist, representing the 
MacDowell Musical Club of Canton; 
Ruth Foertmeyer, soprano, and Law- 
rence Willhide, accompanist, from Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory-Powell Ensemble 
Singers; Marion Frock, tenor, and 
Eleanor Sise Lynn, at the piano, from 
the Evening Fortnightly Musical Club 
of Springfield; Jean Phillips, flutist, 
with Charles Everly at the piano, from 
the MacDowell Matinee Music Club of 
Marietta. An address by Etelka Evans, 
National Junior Counselor, followed. 

The Junior Division contributed a 
program by Charles Joseph, violinist, 
of the Fortnightly East Side Seniors of 
Cleveland, accompanied by Margaretta 
Jolles; Carol Jean Siegel, soprano; and 
David Smith, pianist, of Cincinnati, 
winner of the Edgar Stillman-Kelley 
Scholarship award in 1940, played a 
group of three works. Ellis E. Sny- 


der, of Capitol University, Columbus 
Federation Chairman of Church Music, 
conducted a Hymn Sing on the morning 
of April 15. Additional choral participa- 
tion in the extensive program, was made 
by the following organizations: The 
Northeast District Massed Chorus, 
Anne Billington Hisey, director; The 
Eurydice Club, of Toledo, Zella B 
Sand, director; Dayton Music Club 
Chorus, O. E. Gebhardt, director; West 
Shore Singers, of Cleveland, Ralph 
Everett Sapp, director ; Dayton Mother- 
singers, Inc., Dhel L. Funkhauser, di- 
rector; The Dayton Children Singers, 
Katherine Funkhauser Moore, director ; 
The Madrigal Singers, Mt. Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, Dr. W. H. Hodgson, di- 
rector; Ashland College A Cappella 
Choir, Dr. Louis E. Pete, director, and 
The Bel Canto Junior Choir, Newark, 
Mabel Riggs Younce, director. A 
massed choral clinic was conducted by 
Dr. John A. Hoffman. 
WiLMaA HUNING 





Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 5.—The twenty- 
first annual convention of the Indiana 
Federation of Music Clubs was held on 
April 17-18 in the auditorium of the 
William Block Company with represen- 
tatives of more than 100 clubs in at- 
tendance at the opening session. Mrs. 
Frank W. Cregor, president, was in 
charge. ‘Music of the Americas’ was the 
theme upon which programs were 
based. 

After the customary registration and 
welcome address of the president there 
followed the singing of ‘America’ with 
Lenore Ivy Frederickson directing and 
Grace Hutchings at the piano. Singing 
groups and club reports were heard. 
Charles Geyer directed the Marion 
County Homemakers’ Chorus; Jane 
Johnson Burroughs directed the P. R. 
Mallory Company Chorus and the Mu- 
sicians’ Club of Evansville presented 
Willard March, ’cellist, and Mary 
Thompson Fleming, accompanist, in a 
short program. Franklin Miner talked 
on “Our Symphony’. A business session 
followed at which Jane Johnson-Bur- 
roughs, chairman of the nominating 
committee, reported nominations as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Lenore Ivy Frederickson, 
Indianapolis, for re-election as first 
vice-president; Mrs. Leigh B. Freed, 
North Manchester, third vice-president, 
and Mrs. Lawrence Park, Muncie, 
treasurer. 

American Folk Music Heard 

A concert of American music by the 
Jordan-Butler Philharmonic Choir, Jo- 
seph Lautner, director, and Joseph 
Lewis, accompanist, sang American 

(Continued on page 36) 
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FLORIDA TEACHERS 
HOLD CONVENTION 


State Music Association Mem- 
bers Assemble in Miami— 
New Officers Elected 


Miami, May 5.—The Florida State 
Music Teachers Association held its 
annual convention at the Columbus Ho- 
tel in Miami on March 30, 31 and April 
1. Dr. William E. Duckwitz of Stetson 
University presided. Dr. Duckwitz has 
been president of the association for the 
past two years. Newly elected officers 
for the next two years are: President, 
Ella S. Opperman, dean of music, 
Florida State College for Women; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Jessie deVore, 
Jacksonville; second vice-president, 
Claude Murphree, head of the music 
department, University of Florida; 
third vice-president, Ann Wilby of 
Lake City; recording secretary, John 
Rosser, Miami; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. Bardin Hunter, of Live 
Oak; treasurer, Merle Holloway, 
Tampa. 

On the program at the convention 
were forums of interest to the teachers. 
Those in charge were Joel Belov, vio- 
lin; Ish-ti-opi, voice; Henry Gregor. 
piano; and Cecile Strong, public school 
music. John Rosser of Miami was 
chairman of the convention. The next 
annual meeting will be held at DeLand, 
Florida. The Florida State group, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. M. B. Byrd, 
has succeeded in obtaining high school 
credit for work done in applied music 
under teachers both in and out of the 
high school. 

The main objective of the association 
at present, aside from the benefits to be 
gained through exchange of ideas, is to 
launch the Musicians’ Club of America, 
designed to furnish a_ retreat for 
younger musicians to rest, play, or 
work, and a permanent home for older 
musicians. 


KANSAS CITY HEARS 
CHAMBER PROGRAMS 


Thaviu, Roth and Harding 
String Quartets Give 
Recent Concerts 


Kansas City, Mo., May 5.—De- 
votees of chamber music have been par- 
ticularly fortunate this season. The 
Thaviu and Roth quartets brought a 
high standard of performance to their 
programs and more recently at The 
Center, four concerts of well contrasted 
and selected chamber music literature 
have been offered by the Harding 
String Quartet, Joseph Harding, first 
violin; Markwood Holmes, second 
violin; Carl Douglas, viola, and Dels- 
sohn Conway, ’cello. Rafael Rubinstein, 
pianist, collaborated, combining style 
and sure technique with good effect. 

The fine arts department of St. Mary 
College, Leavenworth, Kans., presented, 
at Ivanhoe Auditorium on April 23rd, 
a series of operatic excerpts. N. De- 
Rubertis, was musical director. Local 








musicians heard on the program in- 
cluded Thomas Tibbett, Pat Dunn, 
Mary Ellen Fitzgerald, Catherine Ho- 
wat, and Marguerite Straley, soloists. 
Costumes and stage settings were ex- 
ecuted and designed by members of the 
fine arts school. 

Efrem Zimbalist was heard recently 
in Lawrence on the University Con- 
cert Course, giving works of Vitali, 
Bruch, Chausson and himself masterly 
performances. Vladimir Sokoloff com- 
plemented throughout the program Mr. 
Zimbalist’s peerless standards. 

Ada Belle Files, contralto was ac- 
corded a heartening ovation on April 
9, at the Eugene Ware Auditorium, 
Fort Scott, when she sang, with rich 
vocal endowment, and dramatic feeling 
an interesting list of songs from Italian, 
German, French Spanish and English 
literature. Marilyn Konantz, pianist, 
was assisting artist and Philip Stevens, 
the sensitive accompanist. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


MISSOURI TEACHERS 
MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


Association Holds Thirty-ninth 
Annual Convention—Its Many 
Events Are Well Attended 


St. Louis, May 1. — The thirty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Missouri 
Music Teachers Association, affiliated 
with the National Association, was held 
at the Hotel DeSoto on March 13 
and 14. 

Several hundred delegates from all 
over the state were in attendance and 
a program of educational and technical 
discussion had been most carefully ar- 
ranged by president R. E. Stuart and 
his various committees. Leo C. Miller 
headed the Committee on arrangements 
and besides the various forums and dis- 
cussions, there were informal talks by 
layman on “What Music Meant to 
Them”, there being a noticeable lack 
of the stilted, highly technical papers, 
which are usually heard. 

The entire group attended the matinee 
performance of the St. Louis Symphony 
on March 14 and others participating 
in the musical programs were: Guidi- 
Steindel String Quartet, John Kessler, 
pianist; St. Louis A Cappella Choir; 
Seth Greiner, pianist; Scipione Guidi, 
violinist; and George Mechalson, bari- 
tone, who substituted at the last minute 
for Stanley Deacon, indisposed, in a 
fine program. The annual banquet took 
place on March 13. It was attended by 
Mr. and Mrs. Vladimir Golschmann, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Head of the St. 
Louis Grand Opera, and other musical 
celebrities, with Bernard Ferguson as 
toastmaster. Hersert W. Cost 











Columbia Forces Give Harris Work 

CoL_umBiA, Mo., May 5.—With James 
Adair conducting, four movements of 
Roy Harris’s Folk Song Symphony 
were presented by the Burrall Sym- 
phony and the Stephens College Faculty 
Chorus on April 8 and 9. The Burrall 
Symphony is composed of students of 
Stephens College and the University of 
Missouri and townspeople of Columbia. 
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HARRISBURG MEN 
CONCLUDE SEASON 


Raudenbush Conducts Sym- 
phony in Final Concert with 
Travers as Soloist 


HARRISBURG, PENN., May 5.—The 
Harrisburg Symphony closed its elev- 
enth season on April 29 with a concert 
under George King Raudenbush in the 
Forum with Patricia Travers, young 
violinist, as guest soloist. The program 
included Mozart’s Overture to “The 
Magic Flute’; Beethoven’s Third Sym- 
phony; Saint-Saéns’s Violin Concerto 
in B Minor, Op. 61; and Strauss’s 
‘Wein, Weib und Gesang’. 

Next season the orchestra will have 
as soloists: Egon Petri on Oct. 21; 
Helen Jepson on Dec. 2; Anatol Ka- 
minsky on Feb. 3; Frederick Jagel on 
March 17; and Edward Kilenyi on 
April 28. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy will appear on 
Dec. 30 and March 31. 








Foldes to Appear in Festival at Provo, 
Utah 


Andor Foldes, pianist, who made his 
New York debut on April 2, will be 
soloist and visiting professor of music 
at the June Festival of Brigham Young 
University in Provo, Utah. He will 
give five concerts with the Roth Quar- 
tet and two solo recitals. Mr. Foldes 
appeared in a benefit concert in New 
York on April 29 with Benny Goodman, 
for whom he has transcribed many 
works, and the Roth Quartet. 
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HAYS, KANS., HOLDS YEARLY FESTIVAL 





Miller Conducts Fort Hays Kan- 
sas State College Symphony, 
Choral Union and Guest Solo- 
ists in Haydn’s ‘Creation’— 
Melton and Hubert Give Re- 
citals 


HAYS, KANS., May 3. 


T= Hays Music Festival to which 
all of Western Kansas has looked 
forward annually for twenty-five years, 
came to a close last night with the sing- 
ing of Haydn’s ‘The Creation’ by the 
Hays Choral Union and three guest 
soloists: Jeanne Madden, soprano; 
Norval Campbell, tenor and Stanley 
Deacon, baritone. The oratorio was 
conducted by William Hugh Miller, di- 
rector of the music department of the 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, who 
also directed the festival, and was aug- 
mented by the College Symphony under 
the direction of Carl Malmberg, pro- 
fessor of instrumental music at the 
college. 

The initial concert in the three-day 
musical event was the brilliant recital 
by Marcel Hubert, ’cellist, whose mas- 
terly performance was one of the high- 
lights of the festival. In this prairie 
country where the wind is a never- 
ceasing accompaniment to all activities, 
there is a peculiar sensitiveness to string 
instrument music. That Hubert touched 
a responsive chord in the feeling of his 
audience was attested by demands for 
encores to which he responded again 
and again. 

James Melton’s concert on the second 
night could be regarded as little less 
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Summer session June 23 - 
July 26. Classes are taught 
by the regular faculty and 
guest instructors. Courses 
lead to Bachelor’s, Master’s 
or Doctor’s Degree. 


RCA Victor has released 
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American Composers record- 
ed by the Eastman-Rochester 
Orchestra, Dr. Howard Han- 
son, Conductor. 
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Collections,” Elvera Won- 
derlich. 
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Marcel Hubert, ‘Cellist, 
with William Hugh Mil- 
ler, Managing Director 
of the May Festival 


James Melton (Above 
Right), Autographs Pro- 
grams for His Admirers 


At the Right Are, Nor- 
val Campbell, Tenor 
(Left), Jeanne Madden, 
Soprano, and Stanley 
Deacon, Baritone, Re- 
hearsing for the Festival 


than a triumph for the tenor. His en- 
gaging personality, his easy manner, his 
desire to please and his ability instantly 
to establish a bond between himself and 
his hearers paved the way to two hours 
of genuine enjoyment of a classical pro- 
gram to which he responded generously 
with encores that were as popular as 
were his more serious songs. Few 
artists appearing in any musical series 
here have been as warmly received. 
Twice each year the great oratorios 
are presented by Mr. Miller with the 
aid of the Choral Union and guests 
soloists. Preceding the Christmas holi- 
day season either ‘The Messiah’ or 
‘Elijah’ is sung in a free concert to 


which the whole of Western Kansas is 
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LEVENTRITT AWARD 
OFFERED FOR VIOLINISTS 





Second Annual Contest for Appearance 
with Philharmonic-Symphony of 
New York Is Opened 

The Edgar M. Leventritt Foundation, 
Inc., founded in memory of the late 
Edgar M. Leventritt, New York lawyer 
and music lover, will hold its second an- 
nual competition for young musicians in 
October. The competition this year 
will be open to violinists from seventeen 
to twenty-five years of age and the 
award will be an appearance as assist- 
ing artist with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. The judges of the 
competition will include Adolf Busch, 
Arthur Judson, Rudolf Serkin, Nadia 
Reisenberg and a violinist to be an- 
nounced later. 

The competition is open to residents 
of the United States who have ap- 
peared publicly at least once but never 
with a major orchestra. Applications 
must be filed by June 15. Blanks may 








Photos by Rolph Fairchild 


invited. Several thousand persons at- 
tend this performance each year. The 
May Music Festival is concluded each 
year with another of the oratorios which 
this Spring was ‘The Creation’. 
Belonging to the Choral Union has 
become traditional and many of the 
members have not missed singing in an 
oratorio in twenty-one years. There are 
250 members from Hays and surround- 
ing communities many of whom drive as 
much as 100 miles every Tuesday night 
to rehearsals. It has been built into 
one of the strongest musical organiza- 
tions in the state and is an important 
factor in making this college town a 
musical center of renown in a large area 








of the Middle West. Leata Matz 
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be obtained at leading music schools, 
or by writing the Edgar M. Leventritt 
Foundation, Inc., 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





Klemperer Sues for $200,000 


Dr. Otto Klemperer, conductor, 
brought suit for $200,000 damages in 
Supreme Court on April 17 against 
Dr. Daniel J. Kelly and Mrs. Margaret 
Arkison Kelly, who maintain Welling- 
ton House, a private Sanatorium at 
Rye, N. Y., charging that as a result of 
their actions he was arrested, falsely 
charged with being “insane and dan- 
gerous,” and that his reputation as a 
conductor suffered. 





Leslie Hodgson Plays in New Rochelle 


New RocHetre, May 5.—Leslie Hodg- 
son recently gave the fifth of the visiting 
artists’ piano recitals at the Allaire School 
of Music, Eloise Close, director, when he 
played a program drawn from Bach, in 
transcriptions by Rummel and Foss, Schu- 
bert, Chopin, Debussy and others. He was 
heard and applauded by a large audience. 
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points, also those less good, seemed the 
same as at his present appearance. The 
yoice is one of naturally fair if not espe- 
cially distinguished quality, and well pro- 
duced in its medium and lower reaches. 
Above C, however, it is cloudy and inse- 
cure in quality and pitch, seeming to cause 
the singer to touch and run back again 
from these tones. There was also a mo- 
notony of style in the presentation of his 
songs. Mr. Walsh’s enunciation, however, 
is a model of clarity and every word in the 
languages in which he sang was clearly 
understandable. The program was chosen 
with care, the group in English being en- 
tirely of song-poems by the late James 
Joyce, and dedicated to his memory. H. 


University Glee Club 


The University Glee Club, Channing 
Lefebvre, conductor, always selects inter- 
esting programs for its public concerts. 
That given at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of April 18, was no exception. 
The club has as assisting artists, The 
Commuters Quartet. Works offered by 
the club ranged from Palestrina, Handl 
(not “Handel”) Lassus, a group of ‘Songs 
of the Sea’ by Villiers-Stanford, Folk 
tunes and more or less modern works. 
The Commuters sang pieces by Bairstow 
and McGimsey, also a sea chantey. The 
program closed with Campus Songs. As 
usual, the singing, from a technical point 
of view, had both style and finish and the 
concert was a highly satisfactory one. D. 


Francis Braverman, Pianist 


Francis Braverman, pianist, chose an all- 
Bach program for her recital in the Carne- 
gie Chamber Music Hall on the evening 
of April 19. Part of the program con- 
sisted in transcriptions; of the organ cho- 
rale prelude ‘I Call on Thee, Lord’ by Bu- 
soni; of the chorale ‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring’ by Myra Hess; of the organ 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor by Liszt; 
of the Chaconne by Busoni; and of the or- 
gan Toccata and Fugue in D Minor by 
Tausig. The rest of the program was pure 
and unadulterated Bach: the Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue and three preludes and 
fugues from ‘The Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord’. A cordial audience gave every evi- 
dence of enjoying both program and per- 
formances. D. 


Erick Hawkins, Dancer 


Erick Hawkins, who is a leading dancer 
in Martha Graham’s group, gave a solo re- 
cital at the YMHA Theatre on Lexington 
Avenue on the afternoon of April 20. The 
program consisted of ‘The Pilgrim's 
Progress’ with music by Wallingford 
Riegger and a set by Philip Stapp; Lib- 
erty Tree’, a set of four dances portraying 
a Massachusetts patriot of revolutionary 
times, a Kentucky trailbreaker, a Kansas 
free stater and a California nomad har- 
vester, with music by Ralph Gilbert and 
costumes by Edythe Gilfond; ‘Trickster 
Coyote’, a fable of the sly animal whose 
incantations and machinations never work 
successfully, with music by Henry Cowell, 
a mask by James W. Harker and a cos- 
tume by Edythe Gilfond; ‘Primer for Ac- 
tion’, an exposition of elementary dance 
technique, with music by Ralph Gilbert 
and a set by Carlos Dyer; and ‘Yankee 
Bluebritches’, with music by Hunter John- 
son and a set by William Martin. 

_Mr. Hawkins revealed himself as a 
highly gifted choreographer who thinks 
logically and clearly in terms of space and 
movement, and he danced with stirring 
power and surety of line. His program 
was the work of an intellectual rather than 
of an intuitive and emotional dancer, but 
neaven knows the dance can use brains. 
All of the music for the dances was accept- 
able, and some of it distinguished, es- 
pecially Mr. Cowell’s deilghtful score 
tor the ‘Trickster Coyote’. Mr. Gilbert was 
not only an excellent accompanist, but 
showed himself a gifted composer for 





dance. The audience gave Mr. Hawkins 
an enthusiastic welcome. This was one of 
the most promising recitals given by a 
young dancer in several seasons. S. 


Leatha Clarke, Contralto 

Leatha Clarke, Negro contralto, gave a 
recital in the Steinway Concert Hall on 
the afternoon of April 20 in the series 
sponsored by the organization Mwalimu. 
The program included works by Mozart, 
Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, Mussorgsky, 
Strauss, Brahms, Schubert, Verdi Cur- 
ran, Campbell-Tipton, Foster and Mas- 
cagni, and Spirituals arranged by Burleigh 
and Fisher. The accompanist was Manet 
Harrison Fowler. 


Cafe Society Musicians Give Concert 


Really extraordinary was the concert 
given by musicians of the night clubs’ Cafe 
Society, downtown and uptown, in Carne- 
gie Hall on the evening of April 23, in a 
benefit arranged by Barney Josephson for 
the medical fund of Local 802 of the 
American Federation of Musicians. Leon- 
ard Liebling was the master of ceremonies 
in presenting the highly miscellaneous pro- 
gram. The evening began with perform- 
ances by the expert ‘boogie-woogie’ pian- 
ists, Pete Johnson and Albert Ammons. 
Helena Horne sang Gershwin’s ‘Summer- 
time’ and some blues in highly effective 
fashion. Art Tatum, pianist, after dealing 
with Dvorak’s ‘Humoresque’ in his own 
way, proceeded to popular works of today. 
Kenneth Spencer, a highly gifted young 
bass, sang Schubert’s ‘Wohin’, ‘Water 
Boy’ and Mephistopheles’s serenade from 
Gounod’s ‘Faust’ with artistic distinction. 
John Kirby and his band were heard in 
several highly seasoned pieces. 

Eddie South gave performances as a 
violin soloist of works by Liszt and Cyril 
Scott and then brought on his ensemble. 
After playing delightfully impudent and 
up-to-the-minute versions of piano compo- 
sitions by Liszt, Bach, Falla and Chopin, 
with O’Neill Spencer at the drums, Hazel 
Scott demonstrated her versatility by sing- 
ing a song as an encore. The Golden Gate 
Quartet sang spirituals and Henry (‘Red’) 
Allen’s Band played several hits before 
the final jam session which brought the 
evening to a bang-up close. B 


Brooks Dunbar, Tenor 


Brooks Dunbar, lyric tenor, gave a re- 
cital in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on the evening of April 24. His program 
included Handel’s ‘Care Selve’ and recita- 
tive and aria ‘Sound the Alarm’ from 
‘Judas Maccabaeus’; Grieg’s ‘Ein Traum’ 
and ‘Mit einer Wasserlilie’; Strauss’s 
‘Morgen’ and ‘Heimliche Aufforderung’ ; 
the aria ‘Ah! Fuyez, Douce Image’ from 
Massenet’s ‘Manon’; Bachelet’s Chére 
Nuit’; Fauré’s ‘Nell’; Rachmaninoff’s 
‘Cease Thy Singing, Maiden Fair’ and 
Gliére’s ‘Lada’, sung in Russian; Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s ‘Eleanore’; Hageman’s ‘At 
the Well’; Warlock’s version of ‘Yarmouth 
Fair’; Campbell-Tipton’s ‘Crying of 
Water’; Wragg’s ‘Surf Dragon’; and La 
Forge’s ‘Into the Light’. 

Mr. Dunbar sang most effectively when 


he used his voice lightly as in the ‘Réve ° 


from ‘Manon’, which he added to the aria 
on the program as an encore. In this he 
established the mood of the scene very 
effectively and produced tones of excellent 
quality. When he drove the voice, as in 


the Handel recitative and aria, it lost its 


focus and tended to become hard and nasal. 
As the recital progressed, Mr. Dunbar’s 
performances grew more communicative 
from an interpretative view. Arpad San- 
dor was the accompanist. The audience 
greeted Mr. Dunbar cordially and de- 
manded several encores. R. 


Down Town Glee Club Appears 


The Down Town Glee Club, conducted 
by Channing Lefebvre, presented its annual 
Spring concert in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of April 30, listing Saida Knox, 
contralto, as soloist. The program opened 
with a group including Bach’s ‘Now Let 
Every Tongue Adore Thee’, Palmgren’s 
‘Sing, Maiden, Sing’, MacDowell’s ‘Cradle 
Song’ and Foote’s ‘Bedouin Love Song’. 
Four antiphonal choruses by Palestrina, di 
Lasso and Lvovsky completed the first half. 
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The chorus returned to sing songs by Han- 
del, Dr. Arne, Forsyth and Sullivan and a 
group of folksongs of Irish, Swedish, 
American, English and Dutch origin. 
Miss Knox was heard first in ‘Amour, 
viens aider’ from Saint-Saens’s ‘Samson et 
Dalila’ and later in the Scottish melody 
‘Turn Ye to Me’, Breuer’s ‘Fairy Pipers’, 
Russotto’s ‘Sometime’, and Beach’s ‘The 
Year’s at the Spring’. She was accom- 
panied by Stuart Ross. Harold Friedell 
was the organist for the Glee Club. M. 


Concert of Russian Music Is Given 

An enthusiastic audience of capacity 
proportions kept the rafters ringing with 
its applause at the concert of Kussian 
music given in Carnegie Hall under the 
auspices of the American Russian Insti- 
tute on the evening of April 28. Partici- 
pating were Paul Robeson, Benny Good- 


man, the Stuyvesant and Roth String 
Quartets, and three pianists, Vytautas 
Bacevicius, Vivian Rivkin and Andor 


Foldes, not to mention Mr. Robeson’s ac- 
companist, Lawrence Brown. 

The chief novelty of the evening was the 
Quintet, Op. 57, for piano and strings by 
Dimitri Shostakovich, who was awarded 
100,000 rubles by the Russian government 
last month in recognition of his artistic 
achievements, an example which many 
other governments might well follow. The 
work was capably performed by Miss Riv- 
kin and the Stuyvesant Quartet, which in- 
cludes Sylvan Shulman and Harry Glick- 
man, violins; Louis Kievman, viola; and 
Alan Shulman, ’cello. Brilliant as parts 
of the quintet are, especially the Scherzo, 
it does not rank with the magnificent 
Fourth and Fifth Symphonies. Its medi- 
tative passages are diffuse and improvisa- 
tional in style and the whole work is 
loosely constructed and flawed by banali- 
ties. Nevertheless it reveals the mind and 
methods of a first-rank composer. 

Mr. Robeson’s part of the program was 
singularly uneven in quality. Most of the 
marching songs and other examples of the 
new Russian popular music were painfully 
banal and his stirring singing of them 
could not hide their cheapness, But in such 
works as Dzerzhinsky’s ‘Oh, How Proud 
Our Quiet Don’ from the opera ‘And Quiet 
Flows the Don’ and especially in the stir- 
ring Hassidic Chant by Engel which he 
sang with overwhelming power, he found 
worthy material. Included were two Mus- 
sorgsky songs, ‘After the Battle’ and ‘Silent 
Room’, the second one of the composer’s 
most poignant creations. Mr. Goodman, 
Mr. Foldes and their quartet associates: 
Feri Roth and Rachmael Weinstock, vio- 
lins, Julius Shaier, viola, and Oliver Edel, 
‘cello, turned out an excellent performance 
of Prokofieff’s rather slight ‘Overture on 
Yiddish Themes’, Op. 34. Mr. Bacevicius 
opened the program with piano composi- 
tions by Shostakovich, Prokofieff, Scriabin 
and himself. Encores were in order 
throughout the evening. S. 


Helen Alexander, Soprano 


Assisted by Leo Rewinski, pianist, in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of April 25, 
Miss Alexander opened her rectical with 
two Mozart arias, one from ‘Le Nozzi di 
Figaro’, the other from ‘Don Giovanni’. 
Songs by Scarlatti, Schubert, Strauss, Ros- 
sini, Frank, Chausson, Widor, Lalo, Buzzi- 
Peccia, Head, Scott and Parker made up 
the rest of her ambitious program. Mr. 
Rewsinski was heard in piano compositions 
by Scarlatti-Tausig, Bach-Busoni, Chopin, 
Scriabin and Debussy. M. 


Emily Roosevelt Assists Harriet Ware 
in a Ware Program 

A program of compositions by Harriet 
Ware drew a large audience to Schirmer 
Hall on the afternoon of April 1, when the 
composer had the assistance of Emily 
Roosevelt, soprano, in two groups of her 
songs. Miss Ware not only played the ac- 
companiments, but also officiated as solo 
pianist in a brace of her piano composi- 
tions midway in the program. 

Not only resourceful craftsmanship but 
the art that conceals fine compositional 
technique was allied with widely ranging 
imagination in the cross-section of Miss 
Ware’s achievements that this program 
(Continued on page 23) 
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TWO-DAY FESTIVAL 
DEVOTED TO BACH 


James Allan Dash Conducts 
Choruses in Annual Event 
—Noted Soloists Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, May 4.—Sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Choral Festival So- 
ciety and under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Bach Festival Society, this 
city’s third annual two-day Bach Can- 
tata Festival took place on May 2 and 3, 
in Saint James’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church with virtually capacity audiences 
for the three programs. 

Conducted with authority and sound 
interpretative understanding by James 
Allan Dash, able young musical direc- 
tor for the two societies and leader of 
these festivals since their inception, this 
year’s series offered fifteen church can- 
tatas in whole or in part, including a 
number of the master’s great “chorale 
cantatas”. 

Under Dr. Dash’s informed and effi- 
cient direction, impressive performances 
were achieved by the participating 
forces, with the Philadelphia Bach 
Festival Chorus of 140 upholding the 
high standards in ensemble, responsive- 
ness, and contraptuntal singing, estab- 
lished in the 1939 and 1940 programs. 
The 1941 chorus consisted for the most 
part of members that took part in the 
preceding events. 

Six vocal soloists were listed. As spe- 
cial guest-artists, Agnes Davis, soprano, 
and Jean Watson, contralto, appeared 
respectively at the opening session on 
Friday evening and the concluding con- 
cert on Saturday night. The other solo- 
ists, all prominent singers in the Phila- 
delphia area, were Margaret Keiser, so- 
prano; Thelma Davis, contralto; Albert 
Munson, tenor, and Blake Ritter, bass. 
The orchestral introductions, interludes, 
and accompaniments were excellently 
played by a large group of instrumen- 
talists from the orchestra of the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, with laudable 
mention in order for the skill of the 
several musicians assigned the leading 
i. and the solo obbligati. Robert 

. Miller was at the harpsichord, and 
Randall Wilkins at the organ. 
Drinker Revises Texts 

The cantatas were presented with 
English texts translated or revised by 
Henry S. Drinker, the president of the 
two festival organizations. An attorney 
and a patron of choral and chamber- 
music, Mr. Drinker in recent years has 
devoted more and more time and study 
to the music and words of the cantatas, a 
consequence being a new series of trans- 
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lations which are coming into wider 
use. Incidentally, Mr. Drinker was the 
author of the helpful and informative 
program notes published in connection 
with the series. 

The opening session provided a richly 
rewarding program which comprised 
cantatas No. 11, ‘Praise to God on High 
in Heaven’ ; No. 180, ‘Deck Thyself My 
Soul With "Gladness’ ; ; No. 140, ‘Wake 
Ye Maids’ (better known as ‘Sleepers 
Wake!’) and No. 21, ‘My Heart and 
Soul Were Sore Distressed’. Saturday 
afternoon afforded its gratifying con- 
tributions in No. 65, ‘From Sheba Shall 
Many Men Be Coming’; No. 150, ‘Lord, 
To Thee, Lift I My Soul’, and No. 68, 
‘For God Has Loved the World So 
Well’. The diversified final schedule 
disclosed No. 34, ‘O Fire Everlasting’ ; 
No. 27, ‘Who Know How Near Is My 
Last Hour’; No. 105, ‘Lord, Weigh Us, 
and Judge Us Not’; No. 104, “Thou 
Shepherd Bountiful, Hear Us’; No. 53, 
‘Strike You Now, O Longed-for Hour’, 
for solo contralto, and No. 50, ‘Now 
Is the Hope, and the Strength, and the 
Right’. Also given were solo and 
choral excerpts from Nos. 144 and 161. 

As is usually the case in perform- 
ances of Bach’s cantatas, the masterful- 
ly constructed and musically splendid 
contrapuntal choruses and the broadly- 
lined and strongly-fibred majestic chor- 
ales, proved the high points and on 
this occasion were stirringly projected. 
Especially powerful and exciting in its 
impact was the brilliant proclamation of 
‘Now is the Hope’, in which the Phila- 
delphia Bach Festival Chorus was aug- 
mented by a large number of singers 
from the Philadelphia Brahms Festival 
Chorus. 

Agreeable and effective interpretations 
of the arias were realized by the various 
soloists with special citation in place for 
Miss Watson, her sense of “oratorio 
style” and an expressive and resource- 
ful vocalism, distinguishing the rendi- 
tions of ‘Strike You Now’, and her 
other numbers on Saturday evening. 





Dragonette Sings with West Point Band 

Mipptetown, N. Y., May 5.—An 
audience of over 5,000 attended the 
Spring concert in the cadet auditorium 
at West Point on March 30 when Jes- 
sica Dragonette, soprano, was soloist 
with the Military Academy Band, Cap- 
tain Francis E. Resta, director. The 
Cadet Chorus of 200 was also heard. 
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MOZART DOMINATES 
WPA SYMPHONY LIST 


Sabatini Conducts With Pianist 
and Singers as Soloists— 
Helen Tas Also Heard 





PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—Continuing 
its Sunday afternoon concerts in I[r- 
vine Auditorium of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania WPA 
Symphony was heard on April 20 with 
Guglielmo Sabatini conducting. Mozart 


work dominated 
the program with 
Florence Ma- 
guire, pianist, as 


rn 


soloist in the E 
Flat Concerto, 
No. 9. Marie 
Zara, soprano, 
and Edward 
Rhein, _ baritone, 


sang ‘duets from 
‘Don _ Giovanni’ 
and ‘Le Nozze de 
Figaro’ and the 
Overture to ‘Les 
Petits Riens’ was played by the orches- 





Guglielmo Sabatini 


tra. The remainder of the bill included 
Sammartini’s Sinfonia in G, No. 3 
(edited by Mr. Sabatini); Bolzoni’s 


‘Daphnis and Chloe’, and Wagner’s 
‘Siegfried Idyll’, Also performed and 
for the first time, was Mr. Sabatini’s 
orchestral transcription of ‘White 
Orchids’ by James Francis Cooke. 
Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, was 
the Orchestra’s soloist April 6, show- 
ing fluent style and musical feeling in 
Mozart’s Concerto No. 4 in D, and 
Chausson’s ‘Poeme’. A pleasing and 
well-performed surrounding bill includ- 
ed works by Cimarosa, Bach, Santoli- 
quido, Johann Strauss and Rossini. 
With Fritz Kurzweil, able and adroit 
as guest-conductor, on April 1 the WPA 
Orchestra offered a special concert in 
the Irvine Auditorium. Mendelssohn’s 
‘The First Walpurgis Night’, a Ballad 
for soloists, chorus and orchestra, to a 
poem by Goethe was featured. Elsie 
MacFarlane, contralto, Donald Hult- 
gren, tenor, Lester Englander, baritone, 
Leonard Treash, bass and the Philadel- 
phia AGMA Opera Chorus participated. 
The concert also provided Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, in D, 
with Dr. Kurzweil a skillful exponent of 
the piano solo part and conductor from 
his place at the keyboard, and Sol 
Ovcharov and Anton Winkler, artist- 
pupils at the Curtis Institute of Music, 
very capable in the violin and flute solo 
passages. Other works were Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture and Mozart’s 
Symphony No. 40, in G Minor. 


All Russian Program Given 


Under the leadership of Mr. Sabatini, 
the orchestra on March 30 gave an all- 
Russian program with Jesse J. Tryon, 
Jr., violinist, and Charles Wright, pi- 
anist, as soloists. 

The National Youth Administration 
Symphony assisted by Frances Greer, 
soprano of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, and the Strawbridge 
and Clothier Chorus, gave a pleasur- 
able concert on April 29 before a cordi- 
ally appreciative audience which filled 
the Academy of Music. Featured was 
Edith Evans Braun’s ‘The Harpweaver’, 





for soprano, mixed chorus, and orches- 
tra. A setting of a poem by Edna S«. 
Vincent Millay, the work had a first 
performance here. A fine publicatio: 
was effected under the leadership 
Louis Vyner, capable young music: 
director and regular conductor of the 
NYA orchestra which numbers more 
than ninety musicians (including many 
Curtis Institute of Music students). 

Mr. Vyner was also on the podium for 
Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony ; Liszt's 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody, and 
‘Christmas Morning’ by Herbert J. Tily. 
Prominent merchant and well-known 
locally as a patron and practitioner of 
music, Dr. Tily in addition was repre- 
sented by a ‘Te Deum’ and ‘Cantata’ for 
chorus and orchestra, which he con- 
ducted. The orchestration for the latter 
work was by Luigi Carnevale who was 
called to the stage by Dr. Tily. 


SOLO AND SCHOOL 
EVENTS ARE HEARD 


Maynor and Robeson Appear 
in Recitals—Local 
Forces Active 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—A recital by 
Dorothy Maynor in the Academy of 
Music on April 17 attracted a warmly 
receptive audience. The event was un- 
der the local management of Emma 
Feldman. With Arpad Sandor at the 
piano, the soprano offered arias from 
Mozart’s ‘The Magic Flute’ and ‘Don 
Giovanni’, four songs by Strauss, a 
French group, spirituals, and works 
by Coleridge Taylor, LaForge, and 
Mussorgsky. Another distinguished 
Negro artist, Paul Robeson, appeared at 
a concert on April 18 in Goodhart Hall! 
of Bryn Mawr College. Sharing the 
program with Mr. Robeson was the 
Simfonietta String Quartet consisting 
of Alexander Zenker and Dayton Henry, 
violins, Samuel Roens, viola, and Ben- 
jamin Gusikoff, ’cello, members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the Phila- 
delphia Chamber String Simfonietta. 

Under auspices of the Philadelphia 
Music Teachers Association, Modena 
Scovill discussed and illustrated “Key- 
board Harmony” at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford on April 20. The same date wit- 
nessed a recital by Roger Scott, young 
contrabassist, with Joseph Levine at the 
piano, at the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
the program including the _ initial 
American performance of a concerto by 
Wilhelm Diedrich. April 22 brought a 
recital by Ruth Luty, pianist, at the 
Academy of Music Foyer, a program by 
Carola Gitana, Spanish dancer; Vadim 
Hrenoff, pianist, and the Dorothy Johns- 
tone-Baseler Harp Ensemble, in the 
Barclay ballroom, and a recital by 
Claribel G. Thomson, organist, in Saint 
James’s P. E. Church. 

Genia Robinor, pianist, gave a dis- 
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(Continued rea page 21) 
provided. One of the songs was heard for 
the first time on this occasion, “This day 
is mine’, a rhapsodic song of sweeping line 
and dramatic exultancy, which was sung 
by Miss Roosevelt with such impressive 
effect that it had to be repeated. Equally 
congenial to the singer’s artistic style and 
fine vocal equipment were the closing 
‘Stars’ and the other songs listed, ‘Joy of 
the Morning’, ‘A Junk from China’, ‘The 
Cross’, ‘Gladness’, ‘From India’ and ‘Sun- 
light Waltz’, all of which evoked warm 
applause for ‘both the singer and the com- 
poser. eo 

The piano pieces were a descriptive 
‘Waltz at Midnight’ and ‘Victory Prelude’, 
both fluently written and highly effective 
pianistically, which were authoritatively 
played by the composer. 


Cara Aldini, Soprano 


‘L’Opera Fantasma’, a very original pre- 
sentation in costume by Mme. Aldini, en- 
tertained a generous audience in the Town 
Hall on the evening of April 27. Josef 
Wagner was the industrious accompanist, 
who not only played operatic accompani- 
ments but also vocal parts on the piano. 
After essaying in costume the tenor’s ‘Vesti 
la giubba’ from ‘Pagliacci’, Mme. Aldini 
sang the entire role of Santuzza in ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’, while Mr. Wagner did all 
the rest. The ‘Birthday’ Scene from Mas- 
cagni’s ‘Lodoletta’. concluded the printed 
program, A goose and a dog on leash were 
added to the stage picture for this excerpt. 
The final shrieks of Tosca were added “by 
request”. M. 


Olga Paul, Mezzo-Contralto 


Olga Paul, mezzo-contralto, gave a re- 
cital in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on the evening of April 29. Her program 
included a group of songs by Mozart; ‘Che 
faro senza Euridice’ from Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ ; 
‘Voce di donna’ from Ponchielli’s ‘La Gio- 
conda’; a group of Brahms Lieder; a group 
of Swedish, Spanish, old French, German, 
Palestinian and Scottish folk songs; and 
works by Cohen, Janowitz, Malotte, Kings- 
ford and Whishaw. Miss Paul used her 
vocal resources, which were excellent, in- 
telligently. Her skillful accompanist was 
Dr, Otto Janowitz. 


Zilberts Choral Society 


The Zilberts Choral Society, under the 
leadership of its founder and conductor 
Zavel Zilberts, gave its seventeenth annual 
concert in Town Hall on the evening of 
May 4. The program inciuded Mendels- 
sohn’s sacred Cantata based on the Forty- 
Second Psalm; and arrangements of litur- 
gical and folk music of Palestine by Mr. 
Zilberts. Vocal soloists of the evening in- 
cluded Cantor Rubin Tucker, who sang 
Donizetti's ‘Una Furtiva Lagrima’ and 
songs by Mr. Zilberts; and Gertrude 
Meyer, Jacob Czerner, Jack Frimer, Sidney 
Kleinman and Max Lexandrowitsch. David 
Pratt, ’cellist, was heard in a group of 
works with Leonid Hambro at the piano. 
Warner Bass was accompanist for the 
chorus. The audience was cordial. B. 


‘Salon Swing’ and Coffee 


Coffee and Swing were equally refined, 
but the beverage was considerably hotter 
than the music at the opening concert in a 
series entitled ‘Coffee Concerts’ at the 
Museum of Modern Art on the evening of 
April 30. Since the program was desig- 
nated ‘Salon Swing’, there may be some 
justification for the film of moderation 
which hung over the performances by an 
all Negro group—John Kirby’s Orchestra, 
a quintet of singers called the Sophisti- 
chords, and Herman Chittison, pianist. 
What we are accustomed to think of as 
Swing brings a little more noise and aban- 
don in its wake. Be that as it may, the 
slick and obviously meticulously rehearsed 
pieces by the band and singers gave a lot 
of pleasure to a highly diversified audience. 

Only twice did the lid come off and the 
brasses shriek, in a boogie-woogie number 
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given as an encore by the orchestra and in 
their concluding bit, ‘Rehearsing for a 
Nervous Breakdown’. Otherwise, the trick 
and sometimes clever arrangements in- 
volving music by Beethoven, Haydn, De- 
bussy and Lieurance (‘Water of the Minne- 
tonka’, no less!) rolled by with a uniformity 
of dynamics that was pleasant but not 
exciting. The singers got many laughs by 
a mischievous sort of clowning, especially 
in parody on ‘Vesti la giubba’ from ‘Pag- 
liacci’, but the net effect of their radio- 
keyed vocalism was somewhat tiresome. 
And the pianist was wholly so, to this re- 
viewer. A meandering, jerky style, and 
complete lack of a basic rhythm in spite of 
the ubiquitous patting foot, made one lis- 
tener at least feel that she was rehearsing 
for a nervous breakdown herself. 


Ernest Eniti, Violinist (Debut) 


Ernest Eniti, who appeared in his formal 
New York debut at Town Hall on the 
afternoon of May 3, had been heard two 
years ago in less 
familiar | surround- 
ings at the World’s 
Fair. The young 
violinist is a native 
of Rumanian Tran- 


sylvania and _ has 
appeared extensively 
in Europe. His 


program was one 
well designed to call 
forth both technical 
and __ interpretative 
resources. It in- 
cluded the Bach- 
Wilhelmj Air on 
the G String; Han- 
del’s Sonata in 
A Major, No. 1; the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo; a Varacini-Corti Largo; Debussy’s 
‘La plus que lente’; Paganini’s Fantasy and 
Variations on the Gc String ; Wieniawski’s 
Valse Caprice; the Dinicu-Heifetz ‘Hora 
Staccato’ ; and Hubay’s ‘Hullamzo Balaton’, 
No. 5 of the ‘Scénes de la Csardas’. 

Mr. Eniti proved to be the possessor of 
a versatile technique which he used with 
fine taste and with musical intelligence. In 
such works as the Handel Sonata the tone 
was pure and it had a silken quality. And 
in the more brilliant and dramatic works on 
his program the violinist dispatched all of 
the technical problems with a facility which 
bespoke virtuosic capacity. Occasionally 
the tone became unclear, but most of the 
time his playing was accurate and the 
sound which he produced from the instru- 
ment transparent in timbre. Interpreta- 
tively speaking, one could have wished for 
a more positive and individual approach in 
such compositions as the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, but Mr. Eniti’s faults, if such they 
should be termed, were those of omission 
rather than commission, for he showed re- 
finement and understanding even in those 
works which seemed rather colorless. The 
audience was of good size and it gave him 
a cordial welcome. Paul Ulanowsky was 
the skilled accompanist. 





Ernest Eniti 


‘Paul Bunyan’ Has Premiere at 
Columbia University 

‘Paul Bunyan’, an operetta with text by 
W H. Auden and music by Benjamin 
Britten, had its first public hearing at a 
preview performance in Brander Matthews 
Hall on the evening of May 4. The work 
was presented by the Columbia Theatre 
Associates of Columbia University with the 
cooperation of the university department of 
music and a chorus from the Schola Can- 
torum, with Hugh Ross conducting with 
his usual effectiveness. 

The authors were quoted in a program 
note as conceiving ‘Paul Bunyan’ as “a 
projection of the collective state of mind 
of a people whose tasks were primarily the 
physical mastery of nature.” At the end 
Paul savs goodbye to his followers because 
he is no longer needed, the battle against 
the wilderness having been won. The per- 
sonality of Bunyan was represented by a 
voice heard through a loud speaker and 
Mordecai Bauman as the Narrator sang 
ballad-like explanations of the story in the 
intermissions. The large cast acquitted 
itself very capably, considering the by no 
means simple or harmonically familiar tex- 
ture of Mr. Britten’s writing. The excel- 


lent settings were designed by John W. 
Love. 

‘Paul Bunyan’ has a great deal of Amer- 
ican folk flavor in it. In fact these two 
young English artists (as in the case of 
Bernard Shaw and his play ‘The Shewing 
Up of Blanco Posnet’) have been more 
typically American than most native writers 
would have been. But the work falls be- 
tween two stools. Its basic theme is too 
profound for treatment in operetta style 
and Mr. Auden’s nimble but erratic fancy 
confuses the dramatic issues until one is 
left completely at sea, enjoying fragments 
here and there of wit or Americana. This 
is not a score which will probably win 
popular favor but it is very clever and 
refreshingly intellectual in an age which 
has reached an all-time low in popular 
entertainment. = 


Rachelle Shubow, Pianist 


Miss Shubow, first heard here five years 
ago, gave a recital in Town Hall on the 
evening of April 22, playing Bach’s ‘Ca- 
priccio on the Departure of a Beloved 
Brother’ in Busoni’s edition, Beethoven's 
‘Pathétique’ Sonata, Mendelssohn’s ‘Varia- 
tions sérieuses’, a Nocturne and a Ma- 
zurka by Chopin, three ‘Pastels’ by Eda 
Rappaport, Converse’s ‘From the Hills’, 
two excerpts from Mana-Zucca’s ‘My Mu- 
sical Calendar’, Ravel’s ‘Menuet sur le nom 
d’Haydn’ and Toch’s ‘Le Jongleur’. A lack 
of sufficient basic training was made mani- 
fest in the performance of the larger 
works taken in hand. A cordial audience 
was in attendance. m 


Jean Claire, Soprano (Debut) 


Jean Claire, soprano, made her New 
York debut on the evening of April 3 at 
the Hotel Pierre, with Mario Cozzi, bari- 
tone, as assisting artist. Robert Young 
was the accompanist. Miss Claire, who is 
still in her ’teens, sang a group of works 
by Handel, Pergolesi, Alaleona and Res- 
pighi; the aria ‘Connais-tu le pays’ from 
Thomas’s ‘Mignon’; Bemberg’s ‘Hindoo 
Song’; Bizet’s ‘Ouvre ton Coeur’; ‘Voi lo 
sapete’ from Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’, ‘Ciel mio Padre’ from Verdi’s ‘Aida’, 
with Mr. Cozzi; and songs in English by 
Finden, Speaks, Liza Lehmann and Hage- 
man. B. 


De Gogorza Sings at Benefit 


Emilio De Gogorza, baritone, was 
greeted by ovations from an audience 
which assembled on April 23 at the New 
York home of Mrs. Henry A. Blum for 
a concert to benefit French families in 
England. Other artists to appear were Les- 
lie Frick, mezzo-soprano, and Madeleine 
Monnier Betti, ’cellist. Alderson Mowbray 
accompanied. Mr. De Gogorza sang the 
Recitative and Air of Thoas from Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenie en Tauride’, a group of Spanish 
songs, and, with Miss Frick, the ‘La ci 
darem la mano’ from Mozart’s ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’. The soprano also sang works by 
Franck, Massenet and Bizet and a group 
in English. Mme. Betti played pieces by 
Tartini-Betti, Boccherini and Popper. 


French Folk Lore Society Gives Annual 
Concert 


The French Folk Lore Society was to 
give its annual concert in the McMillin 
Theater of Columbia University on May 
9. The program was made up of French 
folk dances directed by Jeannine Dawson, 
songs from Madagascar and French folk 
songs directed by Louise Arnoux; a group 
of French folk airs sung by Gustave Fer- 
rari; and a Sixteenth Century farce di- 
rected by Mme. Arnoux and acted by 
George Roussel, Charles Magnan and her- 
self. 


Kate Chittenden Honored at Reception 


A reception in honor of Kate S. Chit- 
tenden was given by the Alumni and Alum- 
nae Association of the American Institute 
of Applied Music at the MacDowell Club 
house on the evening of April 25. The 
program included a group of piano solos 
played by Leslie Hodgson, who was a 
former faculty associate of Miss Chitten- 
den’s, and chamber music numbers con- 
tributed by the Gotham Trio, and at its 
close Miss Chittenden made a character- 
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istically happy address. Annabelle Wood, 
director of Hartley House Music School, 
was in charge of the arrangements and 
Lawrence Munson presided. 


Lady Mayer Gives Lecture Recital for 
English-Speaking Union 


Lady Mayer, formerly Dorothy Moul- 
ton of London, gave a lectuge-recital in 
the rooms of the English Speaking Union 
in New York on the afternoon of April 
21, for the benefit of the union’s war relief 
fund. The program consisted of twenty- 
one illustrations beginning with ‘Sumer is 
i-Cumin In’, 1226, and ending with com- 
positions of William Walton, 1940, 


Maria Grever Presents Musical Works 


Maria Grever, Mexican composer and 
singer, presented three of her works in the 
Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of April 16. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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TWO CHORAL GROUPS 
AID CIVIC SYMPHONY 


Lange Leads Beethoven Ninth 
as Final Offering of Year 
—Pons Gives Concert 





Cuicaco, May 5.—The Civic Orches- 
tra of Chicago, conducted by Hans 
Lange, ended its current season with a 
concert in Orchestra Hall on April 20. 
The orchestra was assisted by the com- 
bined choruses of the Lake Shore Cho- 
ral Society and the Chicago Singverein. 

The featured composition on the pro- 
gram was Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
in D Minor. In this extremely difficult 
work, lofty musical heights were scaled. 
It was hard to realize that the perform- 
ance was being given by a pre-pro- 
fessional group, yet the performance had 
that exhilarating sense of adventure of 
a young orchestra. The chorus sang 
the Ode to Joy in the final movement 
with a glorious sense of freedom. Solo- 
ists were Lois Fehr, soprano, Anne Mc- 
Isaac, contralto, Leonard Balsamo, 
tenor, and Holger Sorensen, bass. 

The Symphony was preceded by a 
group of compositions by Handel: 
Overture in D, arranged by Franz 
Willner, Concerto in F for two wind 
choirs and string orchestra, and the 
Coronation Anthem, ‘Zadok, the Priest’, 
which was written for George II. B. 

The radiant Lily Pons, together with 
Andre Kostelanetz and an orchestra, 
drew a capacity audience to the Civic 
Opera House on April 19. The soprano 
dazzled anew with the pyrotechnical 
qualities that are her special metier. 
Three excerpts from Donizetti’s opera, 
‘The Daughter of the Regiment’, ‘Caro 
Nome’ from Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’, and the 
LaForge arrangement of ‘The Night- 
ingale’ by Alabieff and ‘Echo Song’ by 
Bishop, were sung. 

Mr. Kostelanetz conducted Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’, and the 
variations and Fugue by Weinberger, 
on ‘Under the Spreading Chestnut 
Tree.’ Accompaniments for Miss Pons 
were particularly well done. Q. 


Illinois Symphony Ends Season 


The fifth season of the Illinois Sym- 
phony came to an end with a popular 
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request program on April 14 in the 
Great Northern Theatre. Izler Solomon 
conducted. The program consisted of 
Brahms’s ‘Academic Festival’ Overture, 
Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony in D, 
Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody, No. 1, 
and Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 5. 

An ovation followed the performance 
of the Shostakovich Symphony, which 
Mr. Solomon handled with restraint as 
well as with a most moving eloquence. 
The early close of the series is due to 
the fact that a large number of the 
members of the orchestra are affected 
by the provision of the current relief 
appropriation act that persons who have 
had eighteen months’ continuous em- 
ployment must be removed from the 
WPA rolls. 4 

The American Jewish Congress pre- 
sented a gala concert in Orchestra Hall 
on April 15 for the benefit of British 
War Relief. Mr. Solomon conducted 
members of the Woman’s Symphony in 
a program of works by Jewish com- 
posers, and Erica Morini, violinist, and 
Raya Garbousova, ’cellist, were soloists. 
A large audience attended. 

The concert opened with Ernest 
Bloch’s Concerto Grosso for string or- 
chestra with piano obbligato. It was 
performed in a calm, reflective way and 
with an appealing tonal sweetness. 
Florence Henline played the piano part. 
Raya Garbousova then appeared in 
Saint-Saéns’s Concerto for ’cello. In its 
technically difficult passages and quietly 
lyrical ones alike, she played with com- 
plete ease, and with a consistently beau- 
tiful tone. 

The second half of the program con- 
tained Leo Weiner’s Serenade in F 
Minor, and Mendelssohn’s violin Con- 
certo, with Miss Morini as soloist. Her 
playing had an austere, soldierly qual- 
ity, which, however, did not lessen the 
music’s sensuous warmth. Throughout 
the Concerto, and particularly in the 
last movement, she displayed a remark- 
able control and flexibility. 

The Englewood Symphony and the 
Ogden Park Choral Club, both neigh- 
borhood organizations, presented a con- 
cert version of Gounod’s ‘Faust’ on 
April 28 at the Ogden Park fieldhouse. 
The orchestra consists of thirty-five 
players and is directed by Harry Fistell. 
Conductor of the chorus is J. W. John- 
stone. B. 


University Ensembles Heard 


The De Paul University Symphony, 
Richard Czerwonky, conductor, gave its 
annual Spring concert on April 15 in 
Thorne Hall. Soloists appearing with 
the orchestra were Esther Glazer, viol- 
inist; Marie Arquilla, pianist, and 
Eleanor Chester, soprano. Mr. Czer- 
wonky’s conducting of the Franck Sym- 
phony in D minor and the Overture to 
Thomas’s opera ‘Mignon,’ was well-dis- 
ciplined and showed careful preparation. 
Miss Glazer played Lalo’s ‘Symphonie 
Espagnole;’ Miss Arquilla, Schumann’s 
Concerto in A Minor. Miss Chester 
sang Arditi’s ‘Parla,’ and “‘Weltschmerz’ 
by Mr. Czerwonky. 

The University of Illinois band, 
Austin A. Harding, made its first ap- 
pearance in this city on April 3 in the 
Civic Opera House. Mr. Harding has 
long been a prime factor in public school 
band music and he gave ample proof of 
the fine musical standards that can be 
attained through this medium. The pro- 
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gram included Richard Strauss’s “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra’ and the Bacchanale 
from Wagner’s ‘Tannhauser’ interest- 
ingly interpreted. Prokofieff’s ‘Peter 
and the Wolf’ had Clarence E. Sawhill 


as narrator. 


TOSCANINI CONDUCTS 
PENSION FUND EVENT 


Chicago Symphony Gives Post- 
Season Concert—Stock Leads 
Final Evening of Series 








Cuicaco, May 5.—A _ post-season 
concert was given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony with Arturo Toscanini contrib- 
uting his services as conductor, in Or- 
chestra Hall on April 24, the proceeds 
being devoted to the orchestra’s pension 
fund. The program included the Over- 
ture to Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’; 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony; Re- 
spighi’s ‘Fountains of Rome’; the 
Weber-Berlioz ‘Invitation to the Dance’ ; 
and Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’ and 
‘Tannhauser’ Overture. 

A glow permeated Orchestra Hall at 
the final subscription concert on April 
17 and 18 of the Chicago Symphony 
with Frederick Stock conducting. It 
was the end of the fiftieth anniversary 
season and subscribers felt they had 
been amply rewarded. The program 
was as follows: 

‘Scapino’, a Comedy Overture........ Walton 
Dedicated to the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and written for its Golden 
Jubilee Season 
Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, Op. 68..Brahms 

Variations on an American Folk-Song— 

Felix Borowski, John Alden Carpenter, 

Rosetter G. Cole, Edward Collins, Ru- 

dolph Ganz, Samuel Lieberson, Florian 

Mueller, Albert Noelte, Arne Oldberg, 

Thorvald Otterstrom, Leo Sowerby, David 

Van Vactor. 

‘Festival Fanfare’ Stock 


(Written for and dedicated to the Chicago 
Symphony 


At the close of the concert the orches- 
tra gave Dr. Stock its own personal 
fanfare, the audience again signaling 
heartfelt approval by rising. Dr. Stock 
expressed his appreciation for orchestra 
and himself. 


Plans for Next Season Are Listed 


The Chicago Symphony recently out- 
lined its plans for the fifty-first season 
beginning next October. In co-opera- 
tion with the Civic Orchestra, the popu- 
lar series on Saturday nights has been 
increased from fourteen to eighteen. 
The four concerts which the Civic Or- 
chestra will pay in the popular series 
will replace that organization’s Sunday 
afternoon series. 

The Thursday-Friday subscribers will 
hear the following violinists: Mischa 
Elman, Zino Francescatti, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Fritz Kreisler, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Nathan Milstein, Robert Quick, Isaac 
Stern and John Weicher and William 
Primrose, violists. Those listed for the 
Tuesday afternoon subscription concerts 
are Elman, Francescatti, Menuhin, Mil- 
stein and Erica Morini. Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, ’cellist, will again appear in the 
Thursday-Friday series and Edmund 
Kurtz, ’cellist, in the Tuesday series. 

Pianists will be Claudio Arrau, Béla 


Bartok, Robert Casadesus, Edward Col. 
lins, Gitta Gradova, Vladimir Horowi:z, 
Guiomar Novaes, Sergei Rachmaninoff 
and the duo, Ethel Bartlett and Rx. 
Robertson in the Thursday-Friday c: 
certs. Bartlett and Robertson, Alex: 
der Brailowsky, Casadesus and Reg 
ald Stewart are scheduled for the Tu 
day subscriptions. 

The Swedish Choral club, Harry 
Carlson, director, will make its first a)- 
pearance with the Chicago Symphon, 
next season at one of the Thursda 
Friday subscription concerts. Q. 


APOLLO CLUB SINGS 
‘MANZONI’ REQUIEM 


Vocal Groups Present Spring 
Programs—Oratorio and 
Operas Are Given 


Cuicaco, May 5.—For its final con- 
cert of the season, the Apollo Musical 
club, conducted by Edgar Nelson, pre- 
sented Verdi’s ‘Manzoni’ Requiem in 
Orchestra Hall on April 21. The solo- 
ists were Esther Hart, soprano; Ruth 
Heizer, contralto; William Miller, 
tenor, and Mark Love, bass. Robert 
Birch was at the organ and members of 
the Chicago Symphony provided the 
accompaniments. 

The work was beautifully presented 
by chorus and soloists, Dr. Nelson in- 
spiring the chorus in projecting a well- 
rounded balance of tone, shading and 
variety. 








The Paulist Choristers, under Father 
Eugene F. O’Malley, gave their annual 
concert in Orchestra Hall on April 27. 
The choir, which is now in its thirty- 
seventh season, brought to this concert 
the same enthusiasm and painstaking 
efforts that have always characterized 
it. In a group of old works by Pales- 
trina, Philips, Lotti, Dowland, and Pur- 
cell, the massed soprano voices were 
especially impressive. ‘Mihi Autem’ by 
Hermann Hans Wetzler had its first 
performance. Solos were sung by Wal- 
ter Curran, John Lynch, George Lane, 
William Brown, and Carl Honzak. The 
accompanist was Robert Sheehan. B. 


The glee club of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, gave its annual 
Spring concert in Orchestra Hall on 
April 23, Herbert E. Hyde, conducting. 


(Continued on. page 27) 
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SYMPHONY NOW HAS 
AMERICAN DIRECTOR 


Koussevitzky Conducts First 
Concert as Citizen—Orches- 
tra Ends Season 


Boston, May 3.—The Boston Sym- 
phony now has a resident American 
conductor for the first time in its his- 
tory. When Dr. Koussevitzky appeared 
upon the stage to conduct the Friday 
afternoon concert on April 18, the or- 
chestra rose as one man to greet him 
with applause and beating of bows on 
instruments, applause thunderously 
echoed by the audience and enthusias- 
tically prolonged. Dr. Koussevitzky is 
at long last an American citizen, and 
while his actual years of residence may 
not equal those of the native American, 
his zeal in promoting the musical arts in 
this country, his friendliness toward the 
American composer, and his desire to 
make this Boston orchestra an outstand- 
ing orchestra, not only of America but 
of the world, have distinguished his 
tenure of office. Dr. Koussevitzky of- 
fered works by two Americans and a 
rebellious German: 

‘Quiet City’ for trumpet, English horn and 
strings; Trumpet: Georges Mager; English 
Horn: Louis Speyer........sssesesees Copland 

(First performances in Boston) 

Symphony No. 2 ‘Romantic’........... 

Overture to ‘Der Fliegende Hollander; Pre- 


lude to ‘Parsifal’; Overture to “‘Tannhauser’ 
Wagner 





Very occasionally Dr. Koussevitzky 
offers an uninteresting program. With 
the exception of the Copland item which 
caught the attention chiefly through the 
unusual employment of instruments, this 
concert was not very rewarding. 
Messrs. Mager and Speyer gave a meri- 
torious performance and the reading 
was expert. The excellent performance 
of Dr. Hanson’s symphony was out of 
proportion to its intrinsic worth and the 
remaining items on the program did 
not quite strike fire. 

Barber and Britten Works Given 

If the twenty-second pair of con- 
certs was not too rewarding, the twenty- 
third pair amply repaid the listener. 
Two young contemporaries were repre- 
sented on the programs, each in a first 
performance at these concerts and one 
was tendered the honor of an immediate 
repetition of his piece. 

Variations for string orchestra on a theme by 

Frank Bridge, On. 10...............+- Britten 

(Firet performances at these concerts) 

Symphony No. 4 in D Minor, Op. 120 

Schnmann 
TO Sa CPOE 65 ino a ctcsiveees cess Barber 
To be played twice 
(First performances at these concerts) 

‘Til Eulenspiegel’ Op. 28............... Strauss 

Both Britten and Barber give promise 
that, good fortune permitting, each will! 
undoubtedly be heard with increasing 
respect for the thing he has to say. In 
the Englishman’s work we discover the 
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same piquant turn of mind that char- 
acterized the work of the youthful 
Strauss, and in the ‘Essay’ of the Ameri- 
can we discern the qualities that made 
the work of young Schumann an endur- 
ing monument to his fame. It remains 
for the Englishman and the American 
to demonstrate, as time advances, that 
the real spark is there. There is fresh- 
ness of outlook in the work of this 
Britisher that rouses the interest. By 
present comparison, Mr. Barber’s is a 
less piquant talent, yet his feeling for 
climax and again for the appropriateness 
of the quality of the wood-winds, the 
use to which he puts them, betoken a 
comprehension of scoring too rarely 
found among our younger composers. 
His ‘Essay’ is commendably brief, but 
by no means terse. One listener wel- 
comed the immediate repetition of it. 

Another thoroughly satisfying pair 
of programs completed the present sea- 
son on May 2-3. There was an ovation 
for Dr. Koussevitzky when he opened 
the program and another when he closed 
it. 

Sarabande, Gigue and Badinerie, arranged for 

String orchestra........ccccccee Corelli- Pinelli 

Two ‘Gymnopedies’.............. Satie-Debussy 

‘La Mer’ bussy 

Symphony No. 1 in C Minor, Op. 68...Brahms 

Only a virtuoso orchestra could per- 
form the Corelli items with the polish 
and grace they demand; needless to re- 
port, we heard as perfect a publication 
as one might hope for. 

The ‘Gymnopedies’ by Satie were an- 
other revival worth consideration. The 
performance was superb. Debussy’s own 
work seemed less arresting than usual, 
but evoked admiration from the audi- 
ence. The Brahms was given a tremend- 
ously impressive reading and merited 
the applause bestowed by the audience. 


Beethoven Mass Sung 

The orchestra gave its ninety-first 
Pension Fund concert on April 27, se- 
lecting the ‘Missa Solemnis’ by Bee- 
thoven, in which performance it was 
assisted by the Harvard Glee Club and 
the Radcliffe Choral Society, trained by 
G. Wallace Woodworth. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky conducted the performance, 
which was prefaced with his own trans- 
scription of the Bach Prelude and Fu- 
gue heard earlier in the season. The 
soloists were Rose Dirman, soprano; 
Hertha Glaz, contralto: John Priebe, 
tenor, and Julius Huehn, bass. E. 
Power Biggs assisted at the organ. The 
performance appeared to give great 
pleasure to an audience that should have 
been much larger, and the solo singers 
gave an excellent account of themselves, 
especially the sonrano and the contralto 
in the opening ‘Kyrie’. 
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THIEDE CONDUCTS 
WOMEN’S SYMPHONY 


Harriet Peacock and Margaret 
Stuart Soloists—Latter’s 
‘Smoke Drift’ Played 


Boston, May 3.—The Women’s Sym- 
phony gave the third concert of the 
present series in Jordan Hall on April 
27 with Alexander Thiede conducting. 
The soloists were 
Harriet Peacock, 
flutist and Mar- 
garet Stuart, pi- 
anist. The pro- 
gram comprised 
the Bach Chorale 
Prelude ‘Christ 
ist  Erstanden’, 
transcribed by 
Donald Moody, 
the Arensky Var- 
iations for string 
orchestra on a 

Margaret Stuart Theme by Tchai- 
kovsky, the Mozart Concerto in D for 
flute and orchestra, Miss Stuart’s ‘Smoke 
Drift,’ with the composer at the piano, 
and Henry Gilbert’s ‘Comedy Overture 
on Negro Themes’, 

Miss Peacock gave a beautiful per- 
formance of the Mozart, ably supported 
by the orchestra and in the purely or- 
chestral numbers, the group distin- 
guished itself. Miss Stuart’s piece is 
strongly rhythmic and makes no serious 
pretensions to being elaborate. It util- 
izes the present-day melodic currency 
borrowed from the earlier era of synco- 
pation and thereby achieves a vitality 
which caught the tancy of the audience. 
Miss Stuart herself has a firm touch 
and an excellent sense of rhythm and 
the piece went off with élan. This or- 
chestra is now doing some of its finest 
work, and the program under review 
again demonstrated that Mr. Thiede has 
been justified in holding his forces 
under what may have seemed to them a 
bit rigid regime. 
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Beckett Concludes Cambridge Series 


The sixth and final concert of the 
season which Wheeler Beckett and 
members of the Boston Symphony have 
been presenting in Sanders Theater this 
Winter for the very young persons of 
public school age, brought to a close an- 
other of Mr. Beckett’s experiments in 
presenting music of fine calibre to chil- 


dren. The program listed Mozart’s 
‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’, excerpts 
from Bizet’s ‘Carmen’, the Berceuse 


from Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ and the 
‘Perpetual Motion’ of Johann Strauss. 
This young audience has shown an en- 
couraging interest in the music Mr. 
Beckett has offered and it is hoped that 
circumstances will permit another series 
being given next season. 

Under distinguished patronage, the 
Converse Club of the New England 
Conservatory of Music gave a notable 
concert, directed by Stanley Hassell. 
The soloist was Harry Ellis Dickson, 
violinist, and the program comprised 
the following works for chamber or- 
chestra: Handel, Suite from ‘The Water 
Music’; Mozart, Concerto for violin 
(‘Adelaide’); Sibelius, ‘From _ the 
North’; Lalo, Aubade; Bartok, Diver- 
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timento for string orchestra. It was evi- 
dent that the club took its labor seri- 
ously and Mr. Hassell had carefully 
considered his material. The perform- 
ance as a whole, however, lacked that 
spark of spontaneous vitality which 
gives impetus to the works essayed. It 
was not until the group reached the 
Bartok opus that it seemed to come to 
life, and in this, it gave an excellent ac- 
count of itself. Mr. Dickson was 
warmly applauded for his portion of the 
concert which was heard by an audience 
which comfortably filled the center of 
Jordan Hall. 


Boston Quartet Ends Season 


The third and final concert of the sea- 
son by the Boston String Quartet was 
given in Recital Hall of the New En- 
gland Conservatory of Music. Bev- 
eridge Webster, pianist, was the assist- 
ing artist and the program comprised 
the Mozart Piano Quartet in E Flat, 
the Rossini String Quartet in B Fiat, 
No. 3 and the Brahms Piano Quintet in 
F Minor. This series of concerts has 
been given for the benefit of the scholar- 
ship fund of the conservatory and has 
in many respects been of more than or- 
dinary interest. The programs have for 
the most part comprised standard works, 
and it was pleasant to observe that in 


(Continued on page 37) 
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VISITING CAMPAIGN WORKERS AT FORTH SMITH, ARK. 


Vronsky and Babin, Duo-Pianists, at Headquarters of the Codperative Concert 

Association: (Left to Right).Mrs. Marion. M. Bell, Mrs. J. Clib Barton, Association 

Secretary; Mrs. Ander K. Orr, Mrs. S. Harold Hefner, Hattie May Butterfield, 

Campaign Chairman; Vitya Vronsky, Joe Stover, Concert Bureau Representative; 
Victor Babin, and (Seated in Front), Burley C. Johnston 


Fort SmitH, ArK.,May 5.— Vron- 
sky and Babin, duo-pianists, gave the 
closing concert of the Fort Smith Co- 
operative Concert Association’s series 
on March 12 and visited the head- 


quarters of the Association’s campaign 
for new memberships on the same day. 
Fort Smith’s concert course also pre- 
sented James Melton, tenor, and the 
General Platoff Don Cossack Chorus. 





HARTFORD HEARS KASKAS 





Metropolitan Opera Soprano Gives 
Recital—Local Artists Appear 
HartFrorp, Conn., May 5.—When 


Anna Kaskas was heard in her home 
town on March 31, competitive events 
diminished her audience but she gave 
generously of her talents in a program 
including operatic arias and popular 
concert works. She was warmly and 
enthusiastically received. 

Paul Vellucci, director of the Hart- 
ford School of Music, and Lois Phelps, 
assistant director, gave a two-piano re- 
cital on April 2 at the Avery Memorial 
which proved to be one of the most 


brilliant events in this category that 
Hartford has heard in a long while. 
The program comprised Mozart’s D 
Major Sonata, that of Brahms in F 
Minor, Arensky’s ‘Silhouettes’ and a 
miscellaneous group. 

Other local events were a recital on 
March 28 by Cynthia Wright Eddy, 
cellist, Inez Carter, soprano and Stanley 
Freedman, pianist, members of the 
faculty of the Hartt School of Music 
and a recital on April 4 by Ahlene 
Badge, organist, and Havens Peck, 
tenor. Clarence Watters, professor of 
music at Trinity College, has begun his 
annual organ recitals of Marcel Dupré’s 
‘The Way of the Cross’. 

C.E.L. 





ELISABETH SCHUMANN Soprano 
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‘PASSION’ BY BACH 
GIVEN IN HARTFORD 


Berkley Conducts Performance 
Radical in Lighting and 
Stage Arrangements 

HarTForRD, CONN., May 5. — The 
Hartford Oratorio Society on April 7 
repeated Bach’s ‘Passion’ According to 
St. Matthew which it performed for 
the first time a year ago. This pres- 
entation was marked by a radically 
altered stage arrangement so as to make 
a place for the chorus of 175 and 
orchestra of forty players on semi- 
circular risers and all behind the curtain 
line. 

The auditorium was in darkness ob- 
viating the audience habit of following 
the printed text on the program, rather 
than focusing its attention upon the 
stage. A greatly heightened interest 
was achieved. The stage throughout 
the course of the oratorio, which was 
performed without intermission, was 
discreetly lighted in alternating tones of 
amber and blue to harmonize with the 
musical nuance and drama. At climactic 
moments toward the close, a cross of 
light appeared at the rear of the set 
and color effects imitating stained glass 
windows. This proved somewhat dis- 
tracting and of doubtful taste but the 
lighting otherwise contributed toward 
an artistic performance. 

The arrangement also produced in- 
creased sonority and transparency. The 
soloists were in front of the chorus and 
behind the orchestral players, a posi- 
tion which placed them in a favorable 
relationship to the conductor, Harold 
Berkley, and to give them the benefit 
of generally improved acoustical circum- 
stances. 


Three Soloists Return 





The soloists were Dorothy Baker, 
Lydia Summers and Willard Young, all 
of whom took part in last year’s per- 
formance. Three members of the local 
society, Burton Cornwall, Ralph Smith 
and W. Ernest Harrington, respectively 
had the parts of Christ, Pontius Pilate 
and Judas. 

The performance showed the benefits 
of the chorus’ continued tutelage under 
Mr. Berkley. The stage arrangements 
made it possible for Mr. Berkley better 
to control the musical elements and he 
conducted with an economy and preci- 
sion that was new to local oratorio per- 
formances. The audience was most en- 
thusiastic. Chorus and orchestra, as the 
score requires, were divided into two 
parts. The chorus was robed, the men 
in black, the women in white surplices. 

Cart E. Linpstrom 





New Mexican Opera Engages Lawrence 


Marjorie Lawrence, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will be the prin- 
cipal star of the newly formed Mexican 
National Opera Company, sponsored by 
the Government of Mexico, when it 
opens its first season in Mexico City 
on June 8. She will subsequently ap- 
pear in a series of engagements extend- 
ing until July 30. Miss Lawrence has 
had this initial season of the Mexican 
opera arranged to suit her repertory, 
by Carl Alwin, musical director. She 
will appear in ‘Salome’, ‘Carmen’, and 
‘Die Walkiire’. Mexican singers will 
make up most of the remainder of the 
casts. This opera season will be the 
first to have the sponsorship of the 
Mexican government sinee the-adminis- 
tration of President Porfiro Diaz, more 


than thirty years ago. The National 
Opera Company will be under the di- 
rection of Fritz Steiner, and will be 
supervised by the Ministry of Education, 


LOUISVILLE SEES 
SERIES OF BALLETS 


Dance Performances Are Given 
for British-Greek Relief— 
Recitals Heard 
LouiIsviLLE, Ky., May 5.—The chil- 
dren’s Repertory Ballet, which was the 
last in the series for British-Greek 
relief offered by The Little Theater of 
the Dance Arts, was presented at the 
Memorial Auditorium on April 22. The 
dancers were trained by Lilias Courtney 
and Kevin Hargrave Smith, with 
Esther Cox McGee as musical director, 
The Cincinnati Dance Guild presented 
the second program in the Louisville 
series for the benefit of British Greek 
war relief on March 29 at the Memorial 
Auditorium. The Lilias Courtney Bal- 
let appeared in the series on March 13. 
Frances Hall and Jerome Rappaport, 
duo-pianists, played at the Woman’s 

Club Auditorium on April 23. 

This attraction was the fourth of the 
five brought to Louisville by the 
Louisville Community Concert Associa- 
tion, of which William G. Meyers is 
local managing director. The final con- 
cert of this series was given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy, on April 30. Mr. Meyer an- 
nounces for the 1941-42 season of this 
association the finest roster of musical 
artists he has ever assembled. They in- 
clude Ezio Pinza, Helen Traubel, Jascha 
Heifetz, Simon Barer and the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, with Eugene Liszt as piano 
soloist. HARVEY PEAKE 
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LOCAL RECITALS FILL 
FORTNIGHT CALENDAR 


Singers and _  Instrumentalists 
Heard in Kimball Hall— 
Choral Ensembles Appear 


Cuicaco, May 5.—Robert Ware, 
baritone, and Russell Wood, composer- 
pianist, were presented in a joint recital 
at Kimball Hall on April 25. Mr. Ware 
displayed a voice of a refined and agree- 
able texture, in a group of songs by 
Mr. Wood, and works by Wolf, Mahler, 
Duparc, Nin, Roussel, and Debussy. 
Mr. Wood played his own Sonata in C, 
which proved to be an effective piece. 
Accompaniments to the songs were also 
played by Mr. Wood. 

Julian Leviton, pianist, winner of the 
1938 Society of American Musicians 
contest, played a recital to a large Kim- 
ball Hall audience on April 15. His 
program contained the Bach-Busoni 
Toccata in C Minor, a Mozart sonata 
in B Flat, and works by Ravel, Chopin, 
Kodaly, Debussy and Liszt, played with 
positiveness and accuracy. 

The Chicago Club of Phi Beta pre- 
sented Lulu Raben, violinist, Marguer- 
ite Lanz, pianist, and Alice Ingersoll, 
dramatic reader, in a program at Cur- 
tiss Hall on April 21. Miss Raben 
played the Gavotte from the Bach- 
Kreisler Sixth Sonata, a Chopin Noc- 
turne, arranged by Milstein, Novacek’s 
‘Perpetuum Mobile’, Saint-Saéns’s In- 
troduction and Rondo Capriccioso, and 
Kochanski’s transcription of Falla’s 
‘Ritual Fire Dance’. Miss Lanz was 
heard in compositions by Chopin, De- 
bussy, John Ireland, and MacDowell. 
Miss Ingersoll gave three dramatic 
readings. 





Ohio University Choir Sings 

The Ohio Northern University a cap- 
pella choir, directed by Haydn Owens, 
presented a concert in the same Hall on 
April 28. In a program of sacred and 
secular music, the singing of the choir 
was accurate and, for the most part, 
tonally agreeable. lone Clark, Ann 
Drittell, and James Eddy sang inciden- 
tal solos. 

Adeline Zach, mezzo-soprano, drew a 
large audience to her recital in Kimball 
Hall on April 16. Her program con- 
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tained a miscellany of Italian, German, 
French, Russian, and English songs. 
Florence Twomley played her actom- 
paniments. 

The Chicago Christian High School 
and Alumni A Cappella Choirs gave a 
concert in Orchestra Hall on April 18. 
James Baar directed. Choral works by 
Bach, César Franck, Nikolsky, Tsches- 
nokoff, Noble Cain, Lutkin, Gretchanin- 
off, and Christiansen were sung with 
enthusiasm. Assisting artists were 
Martin Bennema and Gertrude Boer- 
sema. 

Jean Pilon, Chicago baritone, gave a 
recital in Kimball Hall on April 21. 
His program contained interesting 
songs seldom heard here. Among them 
were Villa Lobos’s ‘Xango’, Gluck’s 
‘Air des Pelerins de la Mecque,’ Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Desir d’ Amour’, and Wolf’s 
‘Ganymed’. The accompanist was Leo 
Hein. 


Woman’s Ensemble Appears 

The Woman’s Concert ensemble, a 
chamber orchestra conducted by Fanny 
Arnsten-Hassler, gave its annual Spring 
concert in the Auditorium hotel on 
April 18, featuring Geneva Liggett, 
harpist, as soloist. Works by Mozart, 
Wolf-Ferrari, Ravel, Soderstrom, Rom- 
bild and Stamitz were played. 

Mu Iota Delta chapter of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, presented Maud Key Shelton, 
soprano, and Jeanette Risler, pianist, in 
a joint recital in Kimball Hall on April 
22. Ruth Page, dancer and choreog- 
rapher, gave a talk on the dance at the 
noon hour book talk program at the 
Public Library on April 24. Jacobeth 
Kerr, pianist, and Eleanor MacKinlay, 
soprano, gave a joint recital before the 
Chicago Musical Arts club in the Fine 
Arts building on April 20. Frances 
Kacello, soprano, featured the aria, ‘De- 
puis le jour’, from Charpentier’s 
‘Louise,’ and songs by Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Rachmaninoff, 
Gliere, Pergolesi, Caccini, Milotti and 
Horsman, in her recital in Kimball Hall 
on April 20. Her accompanist was 
June Baumel. 


Several Choral Groups 
Give Spring Concerts 
(Continued from page 24) 


The men sang with good taste and ani- 
mation. The soloists were Marion San- 
born, soprano, and Ennio Bolognini, 
cellist. 





Schiitz ‘Passion’ Sung 


The Lutheran Oratorio Society, Rob- 
ert Reuter, conductor, gave the first 
English performance here of “The Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew’, by 
Heinrich Schiitz, in Thorne Hall on 
April 20. The music was sung in its 
original seventeenth century form, and 
the soloists were Robert Topping, tenor, 
and J. Edward Martin, bass, singing 
without instrumental accompaniment. 
Kjnar Krantz, pianist, played for the 
chorus. 

Edythe Confare sang the title role in 
the American Opera Company’s presen- 
tation of Donizetti’s ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor’ in the Auditorium recital hall on 
April 27. Other roles were sung by 
Clara Confare, Frederick Rudin, Mar- 
tin Boughan, Jonas Schleifer, Frank 


Chicago 
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Lakowski and Edward Early. John 
Wigent conducted. 

The American Opera Society held its 
annual meeting on April 24, with Elaine 
DeSellum, soprano soloist, featuring 
arias and songs written by composers 
who had won the society’s David Bis- 
pham Medal. Three Chicago compos- 
ers, Eleanor Everest Freer, Marinus 
Paulsen and Edward Collins were rep- 
resented, also Richard Hageman, David 
Guion, Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
Deems Taylor. Q. 


San Carlo Opera Sings 

The San Carlo Opera Company be- 
gan a short Spring engagement at the 
Auditorium Theater on April 12, with 
Verdi’s ‘Aida’ with Mobley Lushanya 
in the name part. Coe Glade was the 
Amneris and Harold Lindi, Radames. 
Lucille Meusel was the Violetta in Sun- 
day night’s performance of ‘Traviata’ 
with Dimitri Onofrei, Ivan Petroff, 
Charlotte Bruno, Francesco Curci and 
Mr. Wentworth in other principal roles. 
‘Carmen’ with Coe Glade in the title 
role, Leola Turner as Micaela, Sydney 
Rayner as Don José, Mr. Thomas the 
Toreador, was heard on Monday. Carlo 
Peroni conducted all of the perform- 
ances. 

The Lake View Musical society pre- 
sented the following group in a pro- 
gram at the Arts Club on April 14: 
Margaret Conrad, Anna Marie Gamble, 
Florence Gindi, Goldie Gross, Florence 
Henline, Avis Evans, Ruth Gourlay, 
Ilsa Maren Karpel, Maude Key Shelton 
and Rhea Shelters. Q. 


Swedish Choral Club Appears 


The Swedish Choral Club, Harry T. 
Carlson, conductor, gave its twenty-fifth 
anniversary concert in Orchestra Hall 
on April 30. Frederick Stock conducted 
the second half of the program with the 
entire Chicago Symphony playing the 
orchestral portion of the music. Stanley 
Martin was at the organ. 

Thelma von Eisenhauer, soprano; 
Elizabeth Brown, contralto; Harold 
Haugh, tenor, and Mark Love, bass, 
were the soloists. Four choral works, 
Mozart’s ‘Coronation Mass” in C, 
Vaughan-Williams’s “Toward the Un- 
known Region’, Kodaly’s ‘Te Deum’ 
and Bruckner’s 150th Psalm were sung 
with spontaneity. Dr. Carlson con- 
ducted the Mozart and Vaughan-Wil- 
liams works and Dr. Stock the Kodaly 
and Bruckner works. The soloists also 
sang with animation and comprehen- 
sion. 

The Chicago Alumni Chapter of Mu 
Phi Epsilon, National Music Honor 
Sorority, gave a benefit musicale on 
April 30 at the Arts Club. Members 
appearing on the program were Cara 
Verson, pianist; Lois Anderson, violin- 
ist, and Olive June Lacey, soprano. 
Katherine Cole and Frances Grund 
were the accompanists. Q. 





New Ballet Organization Gives First 
Program 


Cuicaco, May 5.—The recently or- 
ganized Chicago Ballet gave its first 
program in the Goodman Theatre on 
the afternoon of April 27. Three works, 
‘Classical Impressions’, “The Daring 
Young Man’, and ‘These Are My Peo- 
ple’, were given. The first ballet was 
by Mary Vandas, to music by Tchai- 
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kovsky; ‘The Daring Young Man’, by 
Walter Camryn, to a group of early 
American folk songs. “These Are My 
People’ was a modern work by Ruth 
Hatfield, with music specially composed 
by Ihrke and Martin. The company in- 
cludes forty-eight dancers, as well as 
the choreographers mentioned. Q. 





Singers Added to Vila List 


Additions to the Josephine Vila, Inc., 
artists list are Dorothy Orton, soprano; 
Marie Powers, contralto; and Frederick 
Schweppe, tenor. 
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| Obituary | 


Julia Claussen 
Julia Claussen, contralto, who sang lead- 
ing roles with the Metropolitan Opera 
from 1917 to 1932, died in Stockholm on 
May 1, in her sixty-third year. She was 











Julia Claussen, about 1923, When She Was 
a Member of the Metropolitan Opera 


born in the Swedish capital on June 11, 
1879, and studied at the Royal Academy 
of Music there from 1897 to 1902, and later 
at the Royal Academy in Berlin from 1906 
to 1908. Her operatic debut was made 
as Leonora in ‘La Favorita’ at the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm, Jan. 19, 1903, where 
she was a member for nine years. She 
joined the Chicago Opera in 1913, making 
her debut as Carmen with Muratore and a 
lengthy tour with the company the next 
Spring. The following Summer she sang 
at Covent Garden, also at the Théatre de 
Champs-Elysées. 

Mme. Claussen became a member of the 
Metropolitan in the Autumn of 1917, mak- 
ing her first appearance there as Dalila to 
the Samson of Caruso on Nov. 27, 1917. 
She created for America the role of the 
Witch in Respighi’s ‘The Sunken Bell’ on 
Nov. 24, 1928, and that of the Mother in 
Pizzetti’s ‘Fra Gherardo’ on March 30, 
1929. During her years at the Metropolitan 
she was heard as Ortrud, Briinnhilde, 
Brangane, Ammeris, Marina, Fricka and 
Laura. She also served as vice-president 
of the National Opera Club of America. 
She was made Royal Court Singer by 
King Gustav V, in 1923. 

Following her return to Sweden in 1932, 
she occupied her time with teaching and 
also made occasional appearances at the 
Stockholm Opera. 





Redfern Mason 


San Francisco, April 20.— Redfern 
Mason, music critic, died while visiting 
friends in Yuba City April 16. He had 
been suffering from heart trouble for some 
time. 

Born in Manchester, England, he began 
his newspaper career in that city and while 
still a young men came to the United 
States and took a position with the 
Rochester Post-Express. In 1913 he came 
to San Francisco were he was employed 
by the Examiner for a period of twenty- 
one years. During that time he travelled 
extensively, serving for two years as field 
secretary for the Knights of Columbus in 
Europe during the last World War. While 
there he wrote notable descriptions of war- 
time Paris. 

In 1936 he ran for Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco on a labor party ticket and he was 
extremely active in organizing the San 
Francisco Newspaper Guild, which he served 
as president. He had also been instru- 
mental in founding the music section of the 
Commonwealth Club and was its past 
chairman. 

Leaving the Examiner in 1937, he retired 
to his Mill Valley summer home and 
began work on his autobiography in addi- 
tion to contributing articles to radical 
papers. A call from the Boston Transcript 
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took him East, for a two-year period while 
he served as music editor of that paper. 
Besides his newspaper work he contributed 
to music journals and was the author of 
two books, ‘Folklore of Irish Music’ and 
‘Rebel Ireland-Irish Folksongs’. He had 
made extensive studies of the political, eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions of Ireland. 
He retired in 1937 to complete his auto- 
biography which he was editing and re- 
writing in part at the time of his death. 
M. M. F. 





Tilly Koenen 


News has been received of the death in 
Holland in January of Tilly Koenen, Dutch 
Lieder singer. She was born in Salatiga, 
Java, in 1873, and first studied piano, be- 
coming an excellent performer. She then 
went to Amsterdam where she _ studied 
with Cornelius van Zanten, who had been 
a member of the American Opera Com- 
pany in the United States. In her later 
years she made her home with Mme. van 
Zanten, now eighty-five years old, and died 
in her house. Mme. Koenen’s debut was 
made in Vienna in 1904, and she quickly 
became a favorite Lieder singer throughout 
Germany and Austria. She visted Améfiea 
in 1909-1910, making a lengthy tour; and 
again in 1915-1916, when she was heard 
from coast to coast. On her first tour 
she sang Naomi in the American pre- 
miere of Schumann’s oratorio ‘Ruth’ with 
the Chicago Apollo Club. 





Edward La Shelle 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 5. — Edward La 
Shelle, baritone and voice teacher, died on 
April 24. Mr. La Shelle had been a voice 
teacher since his graduation from the Chi- 
cago Musical College and the American 
Conservatory twenty-five years ago. He 
was long associated with the Schola Can- 
torum of Sts. Peter and Paul Cathedral, 
director of various choral groups in In- 
dianapolis and a choir in Terre Haute. 

PF. 3. 





Thomas E Poggiani 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 5.—Thomas E. Pog- 
giani, violinist, teacher and charter mem- 
ber of the Indianapolis Symphony, died on 
April 26. He received his musical educa- 
tion at the Metropolitan School of Music, 
later the Jordan Conservatory, serving later 
as a teacher in the school. The past few 
years he had private studios, organized the 
Thomas Poggiani string orchestra, was di- 
rector of the Kirschbaum Center Orchestra 
and the Indiana Central Normal School 
orchestra. 


Gertrude H. Murdough 

Cuicaco, April 15.—Gertrude H. Mur- 
dough, a well-known teacher of piano here 
for many years, died in hospital on April 1, 
after a long illness. Born in Waterloo, 
Iowa, she studied piano first in this coun- 
try and later in Europe under Raif and 
Leschetizky. She taught at the Chicago 
Musical College, the American Conserva- 
tory and was for many years co-director 
of the Columbia School of Music, besides 
maintaining a private studio. She was a 
member of various musical groups includ- 
ing the Civic Music Association, also of 
the Art Institute. 





Stephen S. Townsend 

Boston, April 30.—Stephen Sumner 
Townsend, teacher of singing at Boston 
University College of Music for ten years 
and for many years a prominent choral 
director here and in New York, died at 
his home here yesterday. A native of this 
city, he spent his youth in Louisiana and 
studied singing in New York under Cam- 
panari and Max Heinrich and in Boston 
under Sir George Henschel. He trained the 
chorus of the Friends of Music in New 
York while the society’s conductor was the 
late Artur Bodanzky and had trained cho- 
ruses for Karl Muck, Leopold Stokowski 
and other well-known orchestra leaders. 
He also had a career as a concert artist. 





Hattie Delaro 
Hattie Delaro, a light-opera singer of 


a past generation. who in private life was 
Mrs. William S. Barnes, died in hospital 
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(Continued from page 23) 
The pieces heard included ‘Akuki’, “The 
Rainbow’ and ‘My Mexico’. Assisting her 
were Sylvia Miller, Jack Navarre, Franco 
Ibarra and Nancy Baskerville, singers, 
Josef Stopak, conductor, and Alfonso Cha- 
vez and Rudy, guitarists. 





Millicent Gruler Gives Recital at 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Millicent Gruler, lyric-coloratura  so- 
prano, assisted by Anne Price, pianist, 
gave a concert in the Waldorf-Astoria on 
the evening of April 29. Miss Gruler of- 
fered arias from ‘Manon’, ‘Louise’, ‘Otello’, 
‘Dinorah’ and Handel’s ‘Jephtha’, as well 
as song groups in German and English. 
Miss Price played works by Palmgren and 
Liebling. An audience numbering 500 ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm. 





MAxim WALDo, oboist. Assisted by Julius 
Mattfeld, pianist; Edward Feld and Sonia 
Parris, violins; Hugo Kauder and Jack 
Spaier, violas; Reba Stanger, 'cello; David 
Rosen, bass. Y. M. and W. H. A., Wash- 
ington Heights, April 20, evening. Con- 
certo for Oboe on Themes by Pergolesi, by 
Barbirolli; Sonata for oboe, viola and 
piano, Kauder; Sonata by Loeillet, and 
pieces by Gliére, Grovlez, Boisdeffre and 
others. 





THEoporE ULLMANN, pianist. Mac- 
Dowell Club. April 18, evening. A win- 
ner in the MacDowell Club Young Artists 
Contest. Prelude and Fugue in D, Bach- 
d’Albert. Beethoven Sonata, a Chopin 
group and MacDowell’s ‘Keltic’ Sonata. 

Huco Bornn, pianist. Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, April 20, evening. Bach 
A Minor Fugue; Beethoven’s ‘Waldstein’ 
Sonata; a group by Chopin and modern 
works by the pianist, Still, Debussy and 
Falla. 





Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon 
Offers Concert 


The Tau Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, national honor music society, 
offered a program of American music 
at the Club House on Central Park 
West in New York on April 7. Those 
participating were Mary Francis Lehn- 
erts, mezzo soprano, accompanied by 
Ethel May Bishop, and Hazel Griggs, 
pianist. Tau Alpha Chapter will present 


rrremeenty 


in New York on April 18, at the age of 
eighty. She was born in Brooklyn in 
1860, and made her debut with a stock 
light opera company in that city in 1881. 
She was in the cast of the first New York 
performance of ‘Tolanthe’, and sang Pitti 
Sing in ‘The Mikado’ in Boston in 1885, 
in a company in which Richard Mansfield 
was the Koko. She supported Lillian Rus- 
sell in ‘Dorothy’ in 1887, and then joined 
a repertoire company at the Tivoli The- 
atre, San Francisco, singing in twenty- 
six operas. Her last appearance was in 
‘A Tailor-made Man’ with George Cohan 
in 1918. 





Giacomo Minkowski 

Giacomo Minkowski, teacher of singing, 
composer and former music critic of the 
New York Journal, died at his home in New 
York on May 5. He was born in Odessa. 
Russia, sixty-nine years ago and first came 
to America in 1898, opening a studio in 
Carnegie Hall. In 1908, he went to Dres- 
den and taught there until 1915, when he 
went to San Francisco, More recently he 
taught in Cannes, France, but left there 
last Autumn. Mr. Minkowski was also a 
successful composer of operettas. His “The 
Smugglers of Bayadez’ was produced by 
the Bostonians in 1899. and ‘Du Schonste 
Frau’ in Berlin in 1909. The latter work 
is said to have been translated into four- 
teen different languages. He is survived 
by his wife. 


Marjorie McClung, soprano; Gertrude 
Hopkins, harpist, and Virginia Ham- 
ister Patten, pianist, at the MacDowel! 
Club on May 6. 


ITURBI AND MENUHIN 
AID SAN FRANCISCANS 


Monteux Conducts Final Sym- 
phony Lists—New Jones 
Work Given 


San Francisco, May 5.—The San 
Francisco Symphony ended its current 
season with two capacity audiences giv 
ing ovations to Pierre Monteux, con 
ductor and José Iturbi, soloist, in the 
War Memorial Opera House on April 
18-19. Even the Friday audience 
crowded the orchestra back onto the 
stage and filled the chairs placed in the 
orchestra pit which is often used as a 
part of the stage for the symphony 
concerts. 

The program began joyously with 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony and 
ended dramatically with Debussy’s “The 
Sea’. (We have adopted English titles 
for symphony programs of late, thanks 
perhaps to Alfred V. Frankenstein, the 
editor and author of the program notes. ) 
Between the two symphonic offerings 
were memorably exciting performances 
of Liszt’s Concerto for piano and 
orchestra in E Flat, No. 1, and of 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations for 
piano and orchestra. Mr. Iturbi’s play- 
ing of both works was as extraordinary 
as the codperative coordination achieved 
by Mr. Monteux. The result was an 
ovation in which the orchestra members 
joined, putting. down their instruments 
to applaud as vociferously as the au- 
dience. And after the final Debussy 
sketch, they awarded Mr. Monteux a 
tusch which he acknowledged with a 
few words of appreciation for the work 
of the players. 

Menuhin Returns 

The Civic Auditorium was filled by 
some 7000 persons when the orchestra 
and Yehudi Menuhin co-starred in the 
last of the year’s Art Commission con- 
certs. It was an occasion poignant both 
emotionally and musically in that it 
marked an especially happy and suc- 
cessful homecoming for the violinist who 
had made his debut on the same stage 
as a chubby youngster of eight, and also 
because of the dramatic finale when, 
after Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ 
Military March No. 1 the ovational ap- 
plause brought a fanfare of appreciation 
from the orchestra and, immediately, 
Mr. Monteux took up his baton and 
led orchestra and audience in ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner.’ 

The fact that it was extraordinary 
was due largely to Mr. Menuhin who 
proved that he is one of the most 
spiritual-minded violinists on the con- 
cert stage today. That quality which 
formerly distinguished his playing has 
been retained and strengthened in the 
past two years and his reading of the 
Brahms Concerto was enhanced thereby. 
He also gave a beautiful reading of 
Ravel’s ‘Tzigane’ and in response to 
the insistent tumult of applause both 
Menuhin and Monteux added the Saint 
Saéns ‘Havanaise’. 

The program began with the ‘Russiah 
Easter’ Overture by Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and introduced Charles Jones, composer- 
conductor in a first performance of his 
Finale to a Symphony. The work was 
obviously that of an extraordinarily 
gifted young man and gave pleasure 
despite the fact the composer was not 
too successful as a conductor. 

Maryory M. FiIsHer 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for May 10, 1941 


‘Gianni Schicechi’ Ends Barzin’s Season 





A Glimpse of the Staging for the Puccini Opera in the National Orchestral Association's Version. 


George Britton as Schicci Leads the 


Procession of Relatives Eager to Circumvent an Unfavorable Will. The Orchestra May Be Seen Through the Semi-Transparent Drop Curtain 


Training Orchestra’s Series 
Closes with Third Operatic 
“Experiment”—Cast of Young 
People Headed by George Brit- 
ton—Katims Soloist in Bloch 
Work 


HE Nationai Orchestral Association 

concluded its season in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of April 28 with a program 
that was half orchestral, half operatic. As 
the third in his experiments’ with opera by 
young American singers, Leon Barzin of- 
fered Puccini’s ‘Gianni Schicchi’ in an 
English version and in a production similar 
to those previously given in that the or- 
chestra played behind a drop curtain and 
the action took place on the narrow apron 
of the stage. Howard Bay designed the 
somewhat Dali-esque curtain, Josef Tur- 


INSTRUMENTALISTS JOIN 
ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION 


Barzin Reveals That Over Half of the 
Members Are Playing in Group 
for the First Time 

The National Orchestral Associa- 
tion, training school for orchestral 
musicians, recently stated that of the 
104 members now in its training or- 
chestra, fifty-one per cent are playing 
in the orchestra for the first time. 
Since the beginning of the season 
twenty-six members have left to ac- 
cept. permanent positions and_ six 
others have left to teach or take up 
special studies. 

Leon Barzin, musical director of the 
Association, said that this was the 
largest number of students who have 
received offers for a comparable pe- 


nau was the stage director and Karl Kritz 
officiated in the prompter’s box. 

Of alternate casts, George Britton was 
chosen to sing the title role; Camille Fis- 
chelli sang Lauretta and William Hess Ri- 
nuccio, while others in smaller roles were 
Philip Duey, Richard Reeves, Ellen Repp, 
Elizabeth Dunning, Helen Henry, Carl 
Nicholas, Oscar Catoire, Dorothy Baxter, 
Anthony Scott, Leonard Stocker and 
Frank Taylor. 

Within the limitations of the stage, and 
with sketchy props which necessitated a 
good deal. of imagination on the part of 
both cast and audience, the production was 
lively and graphic, the comedy spirited- 
almost to the point of buffoonery at cer- 
tain junctures—and the acting broadly and 
graphically sketched. Ensemble qualities 
were well maintained by the singers them- 
selves and between them and the orches- 
tra. 

Mr. Britton was outstanding both in vo- 
cal quality and in a comedy sense, kept 


riod in the history of the Association. 

The following musical organizations 
have offered positions to members of 
the Association since last fall: United 
States Marine Band; Southern Sym- 
phony, Columbia; National Youth Ad- 
ministration; New Orleans Civic Sym- 
phony; New Friends of Music; Ballet 
Russe; Radio City Music Hall; New 
School of Social Research; Minneapolis 
Symphony? Indianapolis Symphony ; 
National Symphony, Washington, D. C. 





Rudolph Puletz Joins N. Y. Philharmonic 

For its Centennial season the person- 
nel of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony will remain unchanged ex- 
cept for the addition of Rudolph Puletz, 
Jr., as associate solo French horn, with 
Bruno Jaenicke, who has been solo horn 
since 1921. With the addition of Mr. 
Puletz the orchestra will include 105 
members. 


well in control but sharply delineated. His 
words could at all times be understood, and 
his stage presence was commanding. Other 
notable bits of vocalization were contrib- 
uted by Ellen Repp 
and William Hess. 

Before _intermis- 
sion, Mr. Barzin con- 
ducted a commend- 
able performance of 
the Overture to Cher- 


ubini’s ‘Anacreon’ 
and with Milton 
Katims as _ soloist, 
Bloch’s Suite for 


Viola and Orchestra, 
The latter work, but 
slightly tempered to 
the patient listening 
ear with the years, 
was distinguished by the authoritative 
and deeply felt performance of Mr. Ka- 


tims. Q. 





Milton Katims 


OBERLIN MUSIC FORCES 
PERFORM BACH PASSION 





Kessler Conducts Musical Union and 
Conservatory Orchestra with 
Guests and Local Singers 


OxserLIn, O., May 5.—Maurice Kes- 
sler conducted the Oberlin Musical 
Union and the Conservatory Orchestra 
in a stirring performance of Bach’s ‘St. 
John Passion’ on April 28 at Finney 
Memorial Chapel before 1,500 listeners. 
This year marks the silver anniversary 
of Mr. Kessler’s teaching service at 


Oberlin. The entire Passion was pre- 
sented. 
William Hain, as the Evangelist, 


sang beautifully. Harriet Henders, so- 
prano, and Joan Peebles, contralto, were 
the other capable guest vocalists. Dan- 
iel Harris, assistant professor of singing 


29 


at Oberlin, maintained the high stand- 
ard of the performance with his singing 
of the role of Christ. In smaller parts, 
Irvin Bushman, graduate pupil of Mr. 
Harris, and Frank Numbers, senior 
vocal major, proved more than adequate. 

Ernest V. Wolff brought his Maen- 
dler harpsichord to Oberlin especially 
for this performance. Mr. Kessler, an 
authority on ancient instruments, and 
Robert Koff, senior violin student from 
Los Angeles, played the violes d’amour. 
The chorus sang with fervor and convic- 
tion. Leo Holden at the organ did much 
to maintain the effectiveness of the reci- 


tatives. Dorothy Mudge, senior ’cello 
student, Margaret Ruby, who played 
oboe and English horn, and Olga 


Bloecher, flutist, also played with dis- 


tinction. J. R. F. 





Gertrude Bary Is Soloist at Great Neck 

Gertrude Bary, pianist, was the guest 
artist at the choral concert of the Wo- 
man’s Club of Great Neck, L. L., in the 
Clubhouse on April 23. Stuart Gracey 
directed the chorus and Hope Clark 
accompanied. On April 27 Miss Bary 
gave a Candlelight Concert in the Ca- 
thedral School of St. Mary, assisted by 
Frances Blaisdell, flutist, and Arlie 
Furman, violinist. In March Miss Bary 
was presented in a concert in the Gar- 
den City Hotel by the Long Island 
Chamber Music Society, She appeared 
on the program with the Gordon String 
Quartet. 





MANET HARRISON FOWLER 
76 Edgecombe Ave., New York 


Presents Artists of Distinction 
In Unique Programs 


ANNA BURNS 


Mezzo Soprano 


Program of Negro Spirituals 
and Sacred Music 


LEATHA CLARK 


Contralto 
Concerts—Recitals 


Radio 


ALFRED GIBBS 


Tenor 


Concerts—Recitals 
ae Radio 


HANNAH LITTLE 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals 


Radio 


BEATRICE LORICK 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals 


Radio 
ELIZABETH WATSON 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals 


Radio 






































NEW MUSIC: nen 


NOTEWORTHY NEW SONGS 
ISSUED BY CARL FISCHER 

MONG the new songs published by 

Carl Fischer is a setting by John 

Sacco of a poem by Sara Teasdale, ‘Let 
It Be Forgotten’. The imaginatively con- 
ceived music fits the poignantly nostalgic 
text admirably, and the result is a song of 
noteworthy beauty that successfully estab- 
lishes a tangible mood. It is issued for 
both high and low voice. 

Another outstanding American woman 
poet, Edna St. Vincent Millay, is the au- 
thor of the poem used by Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco for his latest song, ‘Recu- 
erdo’, written for high voice. The setting 
of this somewhat casually Impressionistic 
poem about the couple who had gone back 
and forth all night on the ferry, “and you 
ate an apple and I ate a pear from a dozen 
of each we had bought somewhere”, has 
not proven a formidable task for the Italian 
composer, who has made a musical garment 
of distinctive character for it, with definite 
melodic personality and a picturesque ac- 
companiment. 

‘Carina’ (‘Beloved’), with both words 
and music by Annabel Comfort, is a ten- 
derly sentimental little song of pronounced 
in individual melodic character, gracefully 
lyrical and refreshingly free from all sug- 
gestion of the trite. It is well written and 
makes a subtle and immediate appeal that 
should ensure it widespread currency. 

A fourth new song from the same pub- 
lishing house is ‘This Fair and Beauteous 
Song’, which is an arrangement by Samuel 
Richards Gaines of Chopin’s short piano 
prelude in A major provided with a poem 
by the adaptor. Mr. Gaines has accom- 
plished his task skillfully and with taste, 
producing an effective and eminently sing- 
able song. It is issued in two keys. 

The Carl Fischer firm has also added to 
its American Orchestra Edition, consisting 
of major works for large orchestra, the 
Overture to Johann Strauss’s ‘The Bat’, 
as adapted by Nino Marcelli, and a trans- 
cription by Charles J. Roberts of Grieg’s 
piano piece, ‘Wedding Day at Trold- 
haugen’. This American Orchestra Edition 
is called ‘American’, it is explained, be- 
cause, while adhering strictly to the origi- 
nal works, it has been adapted to the re- 
quirements of American orchestras, thus 
eliminating the necessity of securing foreign 
editions for authentic performance. The 
editing of the works included is marked by 
a number of valuable new features. 


THE ‘HARY JANOS’ INTERMEZZO 
IN A BRILLIANT PIANO VERSION 


A CONCERT transcription for piano of 
the Intermezzo from Zolan Kodaly’s 
‘Hary Janos’ made by Andor Foldes has 
just been issued by the Associated Music 
Publishers for Universal Edition. 

_This arrangement has been adroitly de- 
vised with the awareness of the best piano 
sonorities and the best pianistic effects gen- 
erally to be expected of an experienced 
pianist. The original Kodaly music has 
Hungarian gypsy characteristics long fa- 
miliar from the Liszt Hungarian rhapso- 
dies and Mr. Foldes has translated the 
orchestral score into piano terms with 
tasteful regard for artistic canons, produc- 
ing a colorfully sonorous piano piece of 
effective brilliance without resorting to 
bombastic devices. There are but five 
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ages of the music, though three of these 
re repeated at the end, and no pianist 
with a fluent octave technique will find the 
piece unduly difficult. 
INTERESTING NEW MATERIAL 
FOR ORGANISTS AND CHOIRS 
FO organists J. Fischer & Bro. have 
brought out a new composition of un- 
usual character in Stanley E. Saxton’s 
‘Song of the Lonely Njeri’. According to 
a foreword, the melody is an authentic 
Kenya Colony folk-tune, the words for 
which tell of the maiden Nijeri who sits 
alone in a beautiful garden and sings of 
the departure of her lover, her song being 
so beautiful that the birds join in echo 
of its cadences. In Mr. Saxton’s well- 
wrought transcription the song becomes an 
organ piece of intriguing possibilities. And 
another novelty that should appeal to or- 
ganists generally is ‘Carillion’ (‘O Filii et 
Filiae’) by Richard Keys Biggs, a bril- 
liantly effective piece of but four pages. 
The same publishers have also issued a 
fine anthem for mixed voices, ‘City of God’, 
by R. Nathaniel Dett, a loftily conceived 
and elaborately developed work; the ‘Salve 
Regina’ Mass by J. G. E. Stehle in an 
adroitly contrived arrangement for male 
voices in either four or three parts by 
Philip G. Kreckel, and a set of Choruses 
from the Passion According to St. Matthew 
for Palm Sunday and According to St. 
John for Good Friday for four male voices, 
as arranged by the Rev. Carlo Rossini. 


MORE MUSICAL TREASURES 
RESTORED BY MUSIC PRESS 
NEW additions to the carefully chosen 
library of Music Press, Inc., have the 
same flavor of rare old wine as marked the 
initial works sought out and restored by 
that corporation for the delectation of the 
discriminating music lover. Choice morsels 
of dance music by Beethoven have been 
added to the Music Press Orchestra Series 
in the master’s Twelve Contredanses, in a 
special arrangement by Edwin John String- 
ham, edited by John E. Castellini, of which 
the first volume, containing Numbers 1 to 
6, has been released, while Three Ricercari 
in four parts by Andrea Gabrieli have been 
especially edited for string quartet or string 
orchestra by Hans Theodore David. 

As in the previous editions sponsored by 
this firm, the prefaces contain enlightening 
historical data and pertinent hints on the 
interpretation of the works under con- 
sideration. The first volume of the Bee- 
thoven Contredanses includes the two dances 
combined by Isidor Seiss to make the first 
of his set of three transcriptions long 
familiar to piano students. These dances 
were written at the beginning of the nine- 
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teenth century for the long famous masked 
balls in Vienna, and the music is gay and 
sparkling and rhythmically infectious. Mr. 
Stringham points out that the method of 
scoring here used seeks to combine flexi- 
bility with authenticity. The composer’s 
original text is given in the score in large 
notes, with rigid accuracy, with asterisks 
opposite the original instruments for addi- 
tional clarity. At the same time cues and 
extra parts make possible performance with 
many kinds of groups where the original 
instrumentation is impracticable. 

The Three Ricercari by the Venetian 
Gabrieli (ca. 1510-1586), edited with metic- 
ulous care to preserve their original fra- 
grance, prove to be music of irresistible 
charm, singularly vital even to modern 
ears. The set, consisting of an Allegro, an 
Andante and a Presto, occupy only nine 
pages in score. Originally intended for an 
ensemble of viols, or any other suitable in- 
struments, the three are here adapted for 
modern string instruments, either as a quar- 
tet or as a string orchestra. While they 
may be played with several players to a 
part the editor insists that performance with 
solo instruments is historically more cor- 
rect and musically more appropriate. 


A SHEAF OF SEVEN SONGS 
BY GIUSEPPE BAMBOSCHEK 


A SHEAF of new songs by Giuseppe 
Bamboschek published by G. Ricordi 
& Co. reveals anew the composer’s ready 
adaptability to different styles of lyric ex- 
pression. There are seven in all, five be- 
ing provided with Italian texts only and 
the remaining two with English verses. 

Of the Italian songs ‘Visione’, for which 
the composer supplied the words himself, is 
perhaps the most striking from an intrin- 
sically musical standpoint. It is a charm- 
ing arietta in the old style, written for 
high voice, and eminently grateful to the 
singer. Then of two songs with words by 
Giusto Sussich ‘Quanto saprei amar?’ has 
a widely sweeping emotional line of 
dramatic opportunity for a tenor, while 
‘Non m’ama piu’ a song of tender senti- 
ment, has a peculiarly appealing curve 
of the melodic line and sensuousness of 
harmonic color. 

Besides these there are two with texts 
by Alfredo Gandolfi, better known as a 
singer than as a writer of lyrics. One is 
an ‘Idillio’, a delectable setting of humorous 
words which Salvatore Baccaloni, to whom 
it is dedicated, should invariably make a 
“repeat” number. The other, ‘Amiam, 
beviam!’, dedicated to Giovanni Martinelli, 
is of alternating slow Viennese waltz 
rhythm and quick two-four time refrain, 
an individually effective song likewise of 
amusing implications. It seems rather un- 
fortunate that the lack of English versions 
of the texts must inevitably circumscribe 
the field of activity for these songs. 

The songs with English words are 
‘Embers of Love’, a setting of a lyric by 
Geneva Viola Wolcott, and ‘. . . And 
Forever’, with text by Sylvia Golden. ‘Em- 
bers of Love’ starts out intriguingly with 
the voice singing in two-four time against 
a three-four time accompaniment but even- 
tually swings into a slow and insinuatingly 
graceful waltz in both parts. This is a 
particularly rewarding song for singers of 
the type represented by Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, to whom it is dedicated. The 
other song in English is best described by 
its subtitle, ‘A Wedding Song For a 
Modern Girl’, and is of a frankly more 
popular nature that should enable it to 
find a public readily. 


WILLIAM WALTON WRITES DUETS 
OF PIQUANT MUSICAL EFFECTS 


Ae compositions bearing the name of 
William Walton must perforce whet 
the curiosity of musicians conversant with 
the more illustrious names in the creative 
musical world of today. And so the ap- 
pearance of a collection of original Duets 
for Children by the distinguished English 
composer is an event of outstanding inter- 
est in the pedagogical musical world. The 
publisher is the Oxford University Press, 
represented by Carl Fischer, Inc. 


There are ten of these duets, in all, pub 
lished in two volumes, six in the first an 
four in the second. The first, and easiest 
given is an ingenious combination of a: 
attractive little melodic idea in the Prim 
part with a persistent conventional five 
finger figure in the Secondo. And th 
others are even more rewarding in a 
unfailingly stimulating musical manner 
While they are specifically intended fo: 
children, there is substantial reason fo: 
older players to find them diverting, as 
well. One of the most intriguing is the 
sixth in the first book, which is written in 
five-eight time, while. perhaps the most 
effective of all, from the standpoint of per 
formance, is the last one in the second 
book, a stirring march. 

Apart from the melodic spontaneity of 
these pieces, their charm lies largely in 
their harmonic plasticity, which frequently 
produces a refreshing piquancy. Most of 
them are three or four pages in length, 
though two or three extend to five and 
even six pages. 

FORGOTTEN FOSTER SONGS 
ISSUED IN NEW VERIONS 
T= Foster songs, of which eight are 
relatively unfamiliar and were un- 
known to the present-day public before 
the recent Foster renascence, have been 
assembled within one cover as ‘Stephen C. 
Foster’s Forgotten Songs’ and edited by 
Hamilton A. Gordon, published by Hamil- 
ton S. Gordon, Inc., and released to the 
public by the Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation. The editor has been prompted 
by the fact that although Foster’s American 
Negro songs have retained their hold upon 
the public his more purely English ballads, 
with but few exceptions, have been neg- 
lected and forgotten. 

Included are two songs that are now 
Foster favorites, ‘Jeanie With the Light 
Brown Hair’ and ‘Beautiful Dreamer’, 
which, with ‘Jenny’s Coming O’er the 
Green’ and ‘Oh, There’s No Such Girl as 
Mine’, are given as arranged by Louis 
Sugarman. The remaining six have been 
provided with new versions or revisions 
of the texts by Milton Adair. The revi- 
sions have been made, it is stated ex- 
plicitly, merely “for the purpose of making 
them more appealing to the present genera- 
tion.” So, inasmuch as it is felt that an 
outmoded text has little appeal for modern 
youth, ‘Willie Has Gone To the War’ 
has been changed to ‘My Sailor Has Gone 
To the Sea’, with little alteration in the 
lyric. 

Similarly, ‘Maggie’s By My Side’ be- 
comes ‘Nancy’s By My Side’, ‘Sweetly She 
Sleeps, My Alice Fair’ becomes a slumber 
song, ‘Sweetly She Sleeps, My Baby Fair’, 
while ‘Willie, We Have Missed You’ is 
here ‘I Have Missed You’. The other two 
songs in the book are ‘I Will Be True to 
Thee’ and ‘Where Is Thy Spirit, Mary?’, 
which is one of the gems of a collection 
that forms a contribution of value to 
Fosteriana. 

KREISLER’S COMPOSITIONS 
BECOME CLARINET PIECES 
(y= more the potent appeal of Fritz 
Kreisler’s music is demonstrated in a 
tangible manner. Gustave Langenus, ac- 
complished and experienced clarinetist that 
he is, has taken eight of the Kreisler fa- 
vorites in hand and made arrangements of 
them for solo clarinet, with piano accom- 
paniment, with unfailing authoritative skill 
and artistic judgment. They are published 
by Charles Foley. 

The pieces thus carried over into the 
literature of the clarinet with signal suc- 
cess are the Andantino in the Style of 
Martini, the ‘Caprice Viennois’, the ‘Lie- 
besfreud’, the ‘Liebesleid’, ‘Midnight Bells’, 
the Praeludium and Allegro in the Style 
of Pugnani, ‘Schén Rosmarin’ and ‘The Old 
Refrain’, Clarinetists will find the ‘Caprice 
Viennois’ one of the most difficult, but, at 
the same time, one of the most rewarding 
of the set, while none of the others proves 
to be better adapted to their instrument 
than the fine Praeludium and Allegro. The 
limited solo literature of the clarinet is 
greatly enriched by these admirable tran- 
scriptions. 
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Associated ‘Photo Service 
CHORAL CONDUCTOR HONORED 
Mrs. George C. Hastings, President of the 
Tacoma Ladies Musical Club, Presents a Silver 
Bell to Frederick W. Wallis at a Reception 
Honoring Him for His Twenty-Five Years of 
Service as Director of the Club Chorus 


Tacoma, WasH., May 5.—Frederick 
W. Wallis, for twenty-five years con- 
ductor of the Ladies Musical Club, was 
honored at the club’s Spring concert in 
the First Methodist Church on April 
22, when Eunice Prossor Cain, violinist 
was soloist. The Orpheus Club, male 
chorus, of which Mr. Wallis has been 
director for fourteen years, participated 
in the second half of the program. Mrs. 
George C. Hastings, president of the 
Ladies Musical Club presented a baton 
to the conductor on behalf of the Annie 
Wright Seminary girl’s chorus of which 
he is also director. Mayor Harry P. 
Cain proclaimed the day ‘Frederick W. 
Wallis Day’ in recognition and appreci- 
ation. At a reception following the 
concert, Mr. Wallis received a silver 
bell and a copy of ‘Song of Creation’ by 
Helen Nancy Congdon which is dedi- 
cated to him. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA 
PLAYS IN MILWAUKEE 


Visiting Company Gives ‘Faust’ 
and ‘Butterfly —Two Local 
Organizations Heard 


MILWAUKEE, May 2.—On April 21 
and 22 the San Carlo Opera Company 
played a_ return engagement at the 
Pabst Theater and as usual filled the 
house. On Monday night they pre- 
sented ‘Madam Butterfly’ with Hizi 
Koyke in the title role, Dimitri Ono- 
frei as Pinkerton, Mario Valle as the 
American Consul and Charlotte Bruno 
as Suzuki. 

On Tuesday evening ‘Faust’, with 
Virginia Pemberton as Marguerite, 
Rolf Gerard as Faust and Harold Kra- 
vitt as Mephistopheles was sung. As 
always with the San Carlo Opera, both 
evenings were delightful. Hizi Koyke 
as Cio-Cio-San was a delight both to 
see and hear, and in ‘Faust’, Harold 
Kravitt as Mephistopheles carried the 
honors. The staging and costumes were 
fine, the ballet in ‘Faust’, crisp and fresh, 
enlivening the Fair scene. Carlo Peroni 
was conductor. Milwaukee will always 
give this company a hearty welcome. 

The Milwaukee Grand Opera gave 
‘Carmen’ at the Shorewood Auditorium 
with the following local artists: Edward 
Reichert, a young tenor with a fine 
voice, as Don José; Desault Kirk as 
the Toreador, Leon La Rue and George 
Schoenfeldt as smugglers, and Genya 
Poldi of the Chicago Opera as Carmen. 

The Shorewood High School Mixed 
Chorus gave a splendid performance of 
‘Rumpel-Stilts-kin’, by Alfred Scott- 
Gatty, adapted by Ida Bach, under the 
musical director, L. Margueritte House. 

The Milwaukee Municipal Opera pre- 
sented ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ at the 
Auditorium with George Czaplicki, bari- 
tone; Josephine Tuminia, soprano, and 
Ladis Kiepura, tenor, as the visiting 
artists. 

A most enthuiastic audience heard the 
concert of the Symphonic Young 
Women’s chorus at the Shorewood Au- 
ditorium under Alfred Hiles Bergen. 
The chorus sang Purcell’s ‘Nymphs and 
Shepards’, several arrangements by 
Deems Taylor, songs by Elgar, Don 
Malin and ‘Dear Land of Home’, a 
choral version of the “chorale” section 
of Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’. 

Ezio Pinza Welcomed 


The Civic Concert Association ended 
its season in a burst of glory with Ezio 
Pinza, bass of the Metropolitan Opera. 
who with his magnificent voice stirred 
the listeners to a high state of enthu- 
siasm. Fritz Kitzinger was the ac- 
companist and added much to the pro- 
gram. 

Frederick Jencks, baritone, who has 
been heard here several times in the 
‘Messiah’ came for the first time in con- 
cert on April 5 and scored a success, 
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Jascha Heifetz (Left) Presents the $1,000 
Award Which He Offered for a Violin Con- 
certo by an American Composer to Gail 
Kubik in the Office of Walter Fischer (Right), 
President of Carl Fischer, Inc., Which 
Sponsored the Contest 


singing, among other works ‘Dawn’, by 
the Milwaukee composer Maud Haben 
Luck. Hans Hatschek was the accom- 
panist. This concert was sponsored by 
the Arion Musical Club. 

On April 13 The Society of Musical 
Arts presented Virginia R. Kissinger, 
pianist, and Olive Kuehn, violinist, at 
the Athenaeum. Miss Kuehn played 
the Mozart Concerto No. 5 and works 
by Beethoven, Sarasate, Kreisler, Bur- 
leigh and Stravinsky. Mrs. Kissinger’s 
contributions were Mendelssohn’s Va- 
riations in B Flat; Aria; Chorus and 
Choral by Bach-Burmeister ; Marche by 
Prokofieff, and Two Preludes by De- 
bussy. 

The Civic Concert Association pre- 
sented Jan Kiepura, tenor, in the fourth 
concert of their series. It was his first 
appearance here. The program con- 
sisted of six well known arias: ‘Celeste 
Aida’ from ‘Aida’, Romance from ‘Les 
Pecheurs des Perles’, ‘E lucevan le 
Stelle’ from ‘Tosca’, ‘Rodolfo’s Narra- 
tive’ from ‘La Bohéme’, ‘The Dream’ 
from ‘Manon’ and ‘M’Appari’ from 
‘Martha’. Other songs were ‘Lolita’ by 
Buzzi-Peccia, ‘Girometta’, Sibella, La 
Danza, Rossini, and a fine group of 
Polish songs, including the world pre- 
miere of ‘Prayer’ in Polish, sung to the 
Chopin D Flat Prelude. 

ANNA R. ROBINSON 





Borovsky Plans South American Tour 


Alexander Borovsky, pianist, who ap- 
peared in Carnegie Hall last month after 
a decade’s absence, was to sail for 
South America on April 23 after ful- 
filling a series of concerts on the West 
Coast. Mr. Borovsky was scheduled to 
go from Seattle to Chicago to Miami by 
plane and thence to Rio de Janeiro. On 
April 29 the pianist will present a Bach 
cycle in Sao Paulo as the first program 
in a four-month tour of Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay. Mr. Borovsky will 
return to the United States in September 
to set out on a coast-to-coast concert 
tour. 
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KUBIK VIOLIN WORK 
WINS HEIFETZ PRIZE 





Composer Receives Award from Virtuoso 
Who Will Give His Concerto Its 
First Performance 

Gail T. Kubik, violinist and com- 
poser, was recently awarded the $1,000 
prize offered by Jascha Heifetz for the 
best new violin Concerto submitted in a 
contest held by Carl Fischer, Inc., of 
New York. Mr. Heifetz presented the 
award to the composer personally at the 
Fischer offices. When the Concerto has 
its first performance by Heifetz, the 
RCA Victor Company will present $500 
to the composer, who will also receive 
royalties from the publication of the 
work by the Fischer Company and from 
the recordings made by RCA Victor. 

Judges included Eugene Goossens, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony ; 
Leonard Liebling, editor of the Musical 
Courier; Sascha Jacobson, violinist; 
L. O. Smith of the Carl Fischer Com- 
pany ; and Charles O’Connell of the edu- 
cational department of RCA Victor. 
Honorable mention was won by Clif- 
ford Vaughan and George F. McKay 
in the contest, which had forty-three 
entries. 





Atty van den Berg to Dance in 
Oklahoma 


Atty van den Berg, Dutch danseuse 
and formerly the leading soloist with the 
Ballet Jooss, has been engaged for a 
tour of sixteen concerts in Oklahoma 
by the Community Entertainment Asso- 
ciation. She will also give a New York 
recital and make a limited number of 
joint appearances with Eugene Loring. 
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BARLOW INTRODUCES 
NEW TAYLOR WORK 


Composer’s ‘Processional’ Given 
First Performance—Sym- 
phony Concludes Season 

BaLtimore, April 28—The Balti- 
more Symphony, established and main- 
tained exclusively by the City of Balti- 
more, closed its twenty-sixth season on 

April 27 at the Lyric Theatre with 

Howard Barlow conducting and with 

Deems Taylor appearing as guest. 

This program gave representation to 

a manuscript by Mr. Taylor called 
‘Processional,’ which was given _ its 
first concert performance. The work re- 
vealed craftsmanship and was warmly 
applauded. Mr. Taylor was called to 
the stage to acknowledge the reception 
of the composition. Mr. Barlow assem- 
bled a program of favorites choosing 
the ‘William Tell’ Overture, Liszt’s ‘Le 
Preludes’, ‘Kikimora’ by Liadoff and 
the C Minor Symphony of Brahms. The 
orchestra this season was augmented by 
a group of musicians who are associates 
of Mr. Barlow in New York. This depar- 
ture in the make-up of players in the 
municipal orchestra places a different 
status on the organization, which for- 
merly was an entirely local group. 
However, Mr. Barlow’s ideals in shap- 
ing the formation of the municipal or- 
chestra into standard symphonic quali- 
fications have resulted in an artis- 
tic achievement. The public, however, 
seems strangely apathetic to these 
changes, or at least is not showing 
growing interest by increased attend- 
ance at these civic concerts. 

Throughout the season Mr. Barlow 
has given sympathetic readings of many 
standard symphonic compositions and 
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has brought to local audiences the op- 
portunity of hearing the works of 
many contemporary composers. Gustave 
Strube’s ‘Sinfonietta’ was the only local 
work scheduled during the season’s 
programs. It was given as a tribute to 
the composer, who served as conductor 
of the Baltimore Symphony from its in- 
ception through a period of two decades. 


Essay Winners Get Awards 


The winners in the Essay Contest of 
the Young People’s Concerts were 
given public recognition at the last of 
the children’s concerts on April 26 at 
the Lyric Theatre. Mayor Howard 
Jackson, and Frederick R. Huber, Mu- 
nicipal Director of Music, awarded the 
honors to Fred McFarlin (7 years) 
Riderwood School, who received the 
medal and honorable mention given in 
this age group; to Boris L. Wott (8 
years), Constance Buschman (8 years), 
and Carmen Huber (7 years). In the 
next group, age ten to twelve, the medal 
was won by Mahlon Hessey, Roland 
Park School, and honorable mention 
given to Charlotte Rodman, Harry Gor- 
don Frankfort and Eva Matthews 
Frantz. In the age group thirteen to 
sixteen, first award was given to Robert 
Earle Greenlee, Baltimore City College, 
and honorable mention was awarded to 
Doris Beasley, Virginia Wott and 
Artha Termilliger. School awards were 
given to Garrison Junior High Schvol 
and to the Elementary School No. 29. 

FrANz C. BoRNSCHEIN 





De Pace to Manage Rethberg 

Michael de Pace, New York concert 
manager, assumed the personal manage- 
ment of Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association on 
May 1 and will be her exclusive repre- 
sentative for concert and opera engage- 
ments for the Summer and the 1941-42 
season. 
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HELPING IN DALLAS AS A CIVIC MUSIC WORKER 


Jan Peerce Tried His Hand as a Campaigner While in Dallas for a Concert. 


Pictured at 


Headquarters Are (Left to Right) Werner Bass, Accompanist; Mrs. Jan Peerce, O. O. Bottorff, 
Mr. Peerce, Della Brilling, Corresponding Secretary of the Association; Eli Sanger, and Mrs. 
Willie Mae Siegel, Recording Secretary 


Datias, May 5.—When Jan Peerce 
recently appeared in Dallas to sing the 
sixth and closing concert of the current 
Civic Music Association season, the 
twelfth annual membership campaign 
was just opening. Mr. and Mrs. Peerce 
were guests at the campaign dinner. 
Some 431 workers were addressed by 
O. O. Bottorff, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Civic Concert 
Service. Mr. and Mrs. Peerce called 
at campaign headquarters the following 
morning. At the suggestion of Mr. Bot- 


CINCINNATI HEARS 
HEERMANN BROTHERS 


First Violin and ’Cello of Sym- 
phony Play Brahms Concerto 
at Final Concerts 


CINCINNATI, May 5.—A_ program 
that abounded in melody was that 
played by the Cincinnati Symphony un- 
der Eugene Goossens for the twentieth 
and last pair of concerts in the current 
series in Music Hall. 

Two favorite musicians in Cincinnati 
were heard when Emil and Walter 
Heermann combined their extensive 
talents to present a most gratifying per- 
formance of the Brahms Concerto in A 
Minor, for violin and ’cello. Mr. Heer- 
mann is the competent concertmaster 
while his brother occupies the first 
‘cello desk. It is interesting to know 
that Brahms was a very good friend 
to the father of these two men. Conse- 
quently they have first hand informa- 
tion about much of this composer’s 
works. Aside from the fact that there 
were several times when the solo violin 
did not surmount the orchestration, the 
playing of the work was a fine achieve- 
ment. The lack of carrying power of 
the violin might have been because of 
Mr. Heermann’s position, which seemed 
to be a little too far up-stage. 

Mr. Goossens and the members of 
the orchestra acquitted themselves well 
with the superb playing of the Tchai- 
kovsky Symphony No. 4 in F Minor. 
The somber coloring of the Andante was 
well defined, and the Pizzicato Scherzo 
was excellently pointed. This work 
closed the concert and the season, and 
the audience stayed on to applaud the 
performers, recalling the conductor sev- 
eral times. 

Between the Brahms and Tchaikov- 
sky, a work by a contemporary was 





heard, Suite from the Ballet, ‘The 
Glass Slipper’ by Marcel Delannoy. 
This was played for the American 


torff and Eli Sanger, president of the 
Dallas association, Mr. Peerce tried his 
hand at campaigning. When they 
learned the name of the “worker”, the 
prospects called at once enrolled as new 
members. The campaign closed for the 
fifth consecutive year with a large wait- 
ing list. The following events have been 
selected by the committee for the next 
series: Rachmaninoff, Conrad Thibault, 
Bidu Sayao, the St. Louis Symphony, 
under Vladimir Golschmann, and Joseph 
Szigeti. 


Festival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, and Mr. Goos- 
sens explained that each of the major 
orchestras had been designated a com- 
position. 

This was a particularly entertaining 
composition, its moods fitting nicely the 
titles of the five sections which com- 
prise the Suite. The ‘Departure for the 
Ball’ suggests the disagreeableness of the 
sisters to Cinderella, ‘Meditation’ paints 
the picture of Cinderella wishing that 
she might go to the Ball, ‘The March’ 
suggests the gayety of the dance, ‘At 
Prince Charming’s Ball’ offers a mel- 
odic sequence that is happy, yet wistful, 
and the ‘Apotheosis’ and ‘Carillon’ bring 
it all back to the commonplace work-a- 
day world. The work is scored for 
modern orchestra and proved pleasantly 
diverting. VALERIA ADLER 
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VERDI'S ‘REQUIEM’ 
SUNG IN SEATTLE 


Sundsten Leads Ensemble and 
Symphony Men—Three 
Opera Groups Heard 

SEATTLE, May 5.—John Sundsten, di- 
rector of the First Presbyterian Choir, 
won high praise for his able directing 
of Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ on Palm Sunday. 
The well-combined vocal ensemble, ac- 
companied by an orchestra of Seattle 
Symphony men, sang with authority. 
The principal soloists were Gene Sund- 
sten, soprano; Virginia Beeler, mezzo- 
soprano; Gene Koll, tenor, and Paul 
Elmer, bass, with minor parts sung by 
Ruth Pocock, Dorothy Allison, Doris 
Sierer, John Lundberg and Edward 
Hunter. 

The San Carlo Opera made its an- 
nual visit, remaining six days to give 
eight performances of standard operas. 
The series opened with a very good per- 
formance of Verdi’s ‘Aida’, starring 
Mobley Lushanya. Miss Lushanya re- 
vealed a full, rich dramatic soprano. 
The company has many friends in Seat- 
tle and surrounding territory and large 
audiences were in attendance at each 
performance. Coe Glade, a_ seductive 
and slim Carmen; the charming Jap- 





anese soprano, Hizi Koyke; Marion 
Valle, Dimitri Onefrei, and many 
others, were acclaimed with warmth. 


The costuming was beautiful. The or- 
chestra, which included eight men from 
the Seattle Symphony, the well-trained 
chorus and ballet, were directed by 
Carlo Peroni. 
‘Eugen Onegin’ Sung 

Commemorating the centenary of 
Tchaikovsky’s birth, the Civic Opera 
Association, Paul Engberg, director, 
selected ‘Eugen Onégin’ for its Spring 


offering on April 5. The wealth of 
beautiful orchestral music and many 
appealing solos, made this, in many 


ways, the most attractive of their many 
performances. The principals were well 
chosen young members of the company. 
The title role, sung by Walter Rese- 
burg, Jr., gave opportunity for display- 
ing a rich baritone of good promise. 
Louise Goddard as Tatiana won great 
applause in the ‘Letter’ scene, Virginia 
Beeler as Olga, in her first appearance 
revealed a voice of much beauty, and 
Ernest Goddard gave a commendable 
performance of Lenski. Others partici- 
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pating were Jane Louise Smith, Lorina; 
Gordon Neal, Triquet; John McAdam, 
Prinee Gremin and Doris Sierer as Fil- 
ipjewna. ,A good orchestra, colorful 
settings and a charming ballet, by Lee 
Foley, were important additions to the 
performance. 

Hundreds of children made an excited 
audience for the Junior Programs, Inc., 
presentation of ‘Jack and the Beanstalk’ 
on March 29. <A competent cast sang 
the simple music well and with excel- 
lent enunciation, so that none of the 
witty dialogue was lost. Alma Milstein, 
played Jack, and very well too; Marion 
Seele, the Mother; Cecile Sherman, the 
Princess; Howard Laramie, the very 
cruel Giant, Albert Giffoer, a Jester. A 
clever, ill-fated Cow, was the work of 
Tom Williams and Ford Ogden. 
Jacques Rodunski supported the cast 
with piano accompaniments. 

Nan D. Bronson 


SEATTLE WELCOMES, 
FOUR VIOLINISTS 








Spalding, Francescatti, Haitto 
and Elman Appear—Kipnis 
Gives Song Recital 


SEATTLE, Wash., April 28. Four vio- 
linists within one week made appear- 
ances in Seattle. Albert Spalding was 
presented by the Ladies Musical Club 
on March 31. He captivated his audi- 
ence with his infallible technical pre- 
cision. His superb understanding was 
displayed in the brilliant Sonata for vio- 
lin and piano, No. 5, by Beethoven, the 
high point in the recital. Andre Ben- 
oist was accompanist. 

Margaret Donahue, manager of the 
University series, closed her season on 
April 2, in a blaze of glory with the 
introduction of Zino Francescatti. His 
youthful appearance, dramatic person- 
ality, splendid gifts as a performer, all 
contrived to make the concert one of 
breath-taking interest. Wolfgang Reb- 
ner accompanied. 

Heimo Haitto, fourteen-year-old Fin- 
nish violinist, made a good impression 
on his first appearance here. His well 
established technique gives promise of 
richer fulfillment. Most enjoyable were 
the Finnish compositions, of Jarnefelt, 
Hurstinen, Hannikainen and Sibelius. 
Waino Mackey was at the piano. 

Mischa Elman was presented in a 
special concert by Cecilia Schultz on 
April 4. Matchless playing of the Beet- 
hoven ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata with Leopold 
Mittman at the piano brought thunder- 
ous applause from the large audience 
present. The program included: Han- 
del, Sonata in D; Mendelssohn, Con- 
certo in E Minor, and compositions of 
Falla, Brahms, Wieniawski, Schubert- 
Wilhelmj, Kreisler, Tchaikovsky-Kout- 
zen, 

Alexander 
Pinza as the 


Kipnis replaced Ezio 
final attraction of the 
Ladies Musical Club Artist Recital 
series on April 21. His fine singing, 
the surprisingly delicate pianissimo, 
and a gracious willingness to sing more 
than was programmed, won for him en- 
thusiastic applause. Hans Heniot ac- 
companied. Nan D. Bronson 





Teaneck Hears Goldyne and Grainger 


TEANECK, N. J., May 5.—Jula 
Goldyne, Dutch mezzo-soprano, and 
Percy Grainger, Australian-American 


composer-pianist, gave a joint recital 
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Club Observes Fiftieth Year 





Left to Right), Gwendolyn Mines 


Remy, Edith Williams, 


Dolph ZuBick 
Celebrating the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Ladies Musical Club Are (Top Row, 


Kathryn Hunter, 


Katherine White and Barbara Sawyer, and (Center Row), Ruth Tuttle, Mildred 

Eyman, (Wearing Gowns Worn by Members Representing the State of Wash- 

ington at the Chicago World's Fair of 1893), and Anna Lou Gerrard. In the 

Bottom Row Are, Harriet Erickson, Berniece Campbell, Rita Bricker and Ruth 
DeWitt Peters 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 28.—The La- 
dies’ Musical Club celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary with the re-enactment of 
the first meeting on March 20, 1891, in 
the drawing room of the DAR House. 
The program, written in the quaint 
script of one of the charter members, 
and rolled like a scroll, was a repetition 
of the first program by members of to- 
day. Those taking part were costumed 
in gowns of that period, some of which 
had been worn at the time by founders 
of the club. 

Preceding the musical part, Mrs. 
Henning Carlson, president, gave a 
brief welcome, outlining the aims of the 
club and introduced Mrs. Phillip D. 
McBride, who gave an amusing and in- 
formal talk, ‘Days of Long Ago’, and 
called on the older members to relate 
some of the past experiences. Honor 


in Teaneck, on April 18. Mme Goldyne 
sang Handels ‘Ombra Mai Fu’ the 
‘Carmen’ Habanera; Saint-Saéns’s ‘Mon 
Coeur s’ouvre a ta voix’, an aria 
from ‘Samson et Dalila’; Lieder of 
Schumann and Richard Strauss; songs 
by” Ernest, Charles and Amy Worth; 
and two of Percy Grainger’s composi- 
tions, ‘The Sprig of Thyme’ and ‘Shal- 
low Brown’. 


guests were three charter members: 
Nellie Beach, Mrs. W. E. Nicholls and 
Mrs, J. B. Eagleson. 

The programs were headed: 


The Ladies Musical Club of Seattle 
First Concert, 610 8th Street, 
March 20, 1891, 24% P.M. 
and listed were the first performers, and 
the present. The program follows :. 
1. Piano Duett ‘Bridal Music’.......... Jensen 
Bernece Campbell, Ruth DeWitt Peters 
2. Song, ‘A Summer Night’...Goring-Thomas 
Mildred Eyman 
*‘Minuet’— 
J. J. Paderewski, Op. 14 
Gwendolyne Mines Remy 
4. Angel trio, ‘Elijah’............. Mendelssohn 
Mildred Eyman, Kathryn Hunter, Rita 
Bricker 
&. Soest, “ARs BO BOO asccadecocsc Esterbrook 
Katharine White 
Violin obbligato—Edith Williams 
Pianist—Harriet Ferch Erickson 
. Piano solo, ‘Rondin>’............St. 
Ruth Gray Tuttle 
. Song, ‘Love’s Sorrow’..Harry Rowe Shelly 
Anna Lou Gerrard. 


3. Piano solo, 


Heller 


“NI 


init 


Carter and Cordon to Sing in Seattle 
SeattLte, Wasn., May 5.—John 
Carter, tenor, and Norman Cordon, 
bass-baritone, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera, will be two of the principals in 
the three performances of ‘The Bartered 
Bride’ to be presented by Cecilia Schultz 
at the Moore Theatre on May 22, 23 
and 24. Mr. Carter will sing the tenor 
lead, Mr. Cordon, the role of Kezal. 
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standees, gave unstintedly of its applause. 

Mr. Mischakoff’s playing was technically 
expert and tonally sure in the violin Con- 
certo. He was heard at his interpretative 
best in the Larghetto movement, perform- 
ing with serenity, lucidity of tone and deep 
feeling. Mr. McArthur’s accompaniments 
were well balanced. In the ‘Egmont’ 
Overture and Symphony the orchestra re- 
sponded to the young American conductor’s 
directions with skill and precision; the 
Symphony in particular was played with a 
zest and address that were stimulating. 


W. 
Orchestrette Classique Completes 
Season 
The Orchestrette Classique, of which 


Frederique Petrides is tHe enterprising 
conductor gave the fifth and last concert 
of its eighth season 
in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music 
Hall on the even- 
ing of April 20. 
The program was 
made of a Sinfonia 
in G Minor by 
Anton Roessler: a 
Suite for String 
Orchestra, Op. 33a, 
by Gardner Read, 
which had its first 
New York per- 
formance; the 
Overture to the 
one-act opera ‘Les 
Deux Jaloux’ by 
Sophie Garre Gail, a French woman com- 
poser who lived from 1775 to 1819; ‘Liza 
Jane (An American Folk Tune)’ by Julia 
Smith, which had its first New York con- 
cert performance; Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ 
Symphony ; and two arias by Bach in which 
Madeline Reed, contralto, was soloist: ‘O 
Pardon Me, My God’ from the ‘St. 
Matthew’ Passion, and ‘Prepare Thyself, 
Zion’ from the ‘Christmas’ Oratorio. <A 
cordial audience was present. The Or- 
chestrette will open its ninth season next 
October. 
A Program of the Three B’s 

New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John’ Barbirolli, conductor. Soloists, 
Mishel Piastro and John Corigilano, vio- 
linists. Carnegie Hall, May 1, evening: 





Madeline Reed 


SO a ne ree Beethoven 
Concerto for Two Violins................. Bach 
Messrs. Piastro and Corigliano 
I SCD cud. penceecenetaentas Brahms 


The concertmaster and assistant con- 
certmaster of the orchestra gave a well 
integrated and tonally gratifying perform- 
ance of the double Concerto, though they 
are players of clearly differing styles. Mr. 
Barbirolli’s decision to use virtually the 
entire string section of the orchestra for 
the tuttis led to a somewhat cumbersome 
accompaniment. The conductor’s presenta- 
tion of the first of Brahms’s four sympho- 
nies was more satisfying than that of the 
number one of Beethoven’s nine, which 
yielded every evidence of having been in- 
adequately prepared, though the musicians 
of the orchestra all know it well. 

City Symphony Ends Series 

The New York City Symphony con- 
cluded its current season of popular priced 
orchestral concerts sponsored by Mayor 
LaGuardia and the New York City WPA 
Music Project in Carnegie Hall on May 4. 
Jan Peerce, tenor, was the soloist, and the 
orchestra was under the baton of Edwin 
McArthur, guest-conductor. Mr. Peerce 
was to have sung an operatic aria on both 
halves of the program but, in order to 
return to the Radio City Music Hall on 
time for his appearance in ‘Madame But- 
terfly’ there, he presented both works be- 
fore the intermission. ‘Il mio tesoro’ from 
Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘O Paradiso’ 
from Meyerbeer’s ‘L’Africaine’ were both 
well delivered by the tenor and the au- 
dience was loathe to let him go. 

Mr. McArthur conducted workmanlike 


performances of Weber’s ‘Oberon’ Over- 
ture, Haydn’s Symphony No. 104 in D 











Vladimir Horowitz Arturo Toscanini 


(‘London’), Verdi’s Overture to ‘La Forza 
del Destino’, and three Wagner excerpts: 
‘Dawn and Rhine Journey’ from ‘Gotter- 
dammerung’, ‘Forest Murmurs’ from ‘Sieg- 
fried’ and the ‘Ride of the Valkyries’ from 
‘Die Walkiire’. M. 


Final Popular Concert 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Mishel 
Piastro, violinist. Carnegie Hall, May 3, 
evening : 
BEETHOVEN-WAGNER PROGRAM 
Overture to ‘Egmont’; Symphony No. 7 in A 
Beethoven 
Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’; ‘Traume’ (Solo violin, 
Mishel Piastro); ‘Waldweben’ from ‘Sieg- 
fried’; Venusberg Scene from ‘Tannhauser’; 
Ride of the Valkyries................ Wagner 
This was the final popular Saturday- 
night concert, and the penultimate concert 
of the season. There was a large audience 
which applauded with enthusiasm through- 
out the evening. The Beethoven works 
were less impressively projected than the 
Wagnerian excepts, but all was given high 
approval. Mr. Piastro’s playing of the 
voice part in “Traiime’ was given especial 
commendation. : 


Horowitz Soloist as Season Ends 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
May 4, afternoon. 

NE FG, ooo oh csces cagnees Tchaikovsky 
Concerto in D Minor............. Rachmaninoff 
Mr. Horowitz 

Season’s end for the Philharmonic- 
Symphony brought with it one of the most 
exciting performances of the musical year. 
Mr. Horowitz, who had cancelled appear- 
ances at the midweek pair of concerts, was 
much in the vein, both for the lyricism of 
the Adagio of the Concerto and the tech- 
nical bravado of the first and final move- 
ments. Fast sections were taken at an un- 
usual speed, but without loss of clarity or 
fullness of tone. In providing a highly- 
vitalized accompaniment, Mr. Barbirolli 
sometimes gave the orchestra its head, as in 
the swirling conclusion, but at no time was 
the piano’s utterance submerged or .ob- 
scured. Octaves and runs possessed a 
brilliant flash and the power of passages 
of repeated notes was little short of 
astounding. : 

Mr. Barbirolli’s performance of the 
Tchaikovsky Symphony, while not of the 
utmost perfection in balances or clearness 
of definition, was one of much spirit and 
did not fail of a stirring effect. The audi- 
ence was a large one and accorded both 
soloist and conductor demonstrations of no 
everyday order. Shouts mingled in the 
tumultuous applause at the end of the 
concert and Mr. Horowitz was recalled 
fully a dozen times. 3. 


Toscanini and Horowitz 
NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, con- 
ductor. Soloist, Vladimir Horowitz, pian- 
ist. Carnegie Hall, April 19, evening: 
TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAM 
Overture to ‘Voyevode’ 
Symphony No. 6, in B Minor, ‘Pathétique’ 
Piano Concerto No. 1, in B Flat Minor 
Mr. Horowitz 
This concert, a benefit for the New 
York Junior League’s Welfare Fund, un- 
doubtedly was one of the most stimulating 
of the year, both because of the collabora- 
tion of Mr. Horowitz and Mr. Toscanini 
in the Concerto and of the conductor’s 
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highly individual reading of the Symphony. 
The relatively unfamiliar ‘Voyevode’ Over- 
ture is lesser Tchaikovsky and rather too 
consciously Russian in its basic material. 
Presumably all that could be done for it 
was done in a clear and decisive perform- 
ance. 

There was much that was breathtaking 
about the playing of the Symphony, allow- 
ing for honest differences of opinion about 
the generally fast tempi. Together with 
his masterly father-in-law, Mr. Horowitz 
made something endlessly exciting of the 
Concerto, though again there could have 
been (and doubtless were) disagreements 
over the pacing of the three movements. 
The last was unbelievably fast. But it was 
as unbelievably expert. Octave passages 
were astounding and there was no lack of 
either glitter and power in climaxes or of 
singing in purely melodic episodes. All 
in all, the many in a capacity audience who 
went to Carnegie Hall for virtuosity had 
it in abundance. 


Stewart Conducts NBC Symphony in 
Novelties 


Reginald Stewart, permanent conduc- 
tor of the Toronto Philharmonic, who 
conducted the NBC Symphony in the 
first two of four broadcasts on April 
26 and May 3, will offer several novel- 
ties on May 17. These include two 
transcriptions of his own: a Fugue in 
E Minor by Mendelssohn, and the 
choral prelude, ‘I Call on Thee, Lord’, 
by Bach; and Benediction by McKenzie. 
At the May 3 concert, Mr. Stewart 
offered, in connection with Inter-Amer- 
ican Music Week, ‘Cotillon’ by Arthur 
Benjamin, a Canadian; ‘El Salon 
Mexico’ by Aaron Copland, and Con- 
gada, by the South American, Mignone. 


LOS ANGELES FORCES 
GIVE COATES OPERA 


The Society of Native American 
Composers and WPA 
Present Work 

Los ANGELES, May 5.—The Society 
of Native American Composers, in co- 
operation with the WPA of Southern 
California, presented a concert version 
of Albert Coates’s ‘Gainsborough’s 
Duchess’ conducted by the composer on 
April 23 in the Embassy Auditorium 
with a pre-view at Royce Hall U. C. 
L. A. on April 20. 

The U. C. L. A. Chorus was trained 
by Raymond Moreman, and the excel- 
lent cast included Vera de Villiers 
Graaf, Alexis Tcherkassky, Marcia No- 
leen, Marguerite Kostelnik, Henry 
Korn and George Burnson. The opera 
had a warm reception. 

Vernon Leftwich’s ‘Nocturne’ for or- 
chestra had a first performance by the 
WPA Orchestra on April 16 in the 
Embassy Auditorium. It was conducted 
by James Sample. Marguerite le Grand 
was the applauded soloist of the concert, 
playing the Grieg Piano Concerto with 
fine spirit. 

Erna Rubinstein was violin soloist 
with the WPA Orchestra under James 
Sample on April 30, playing a new 
‘Gypsy Rhapsody’ by Alex Hyde. She 
also offered a Max Bruch concerto. 
Eugene Zador was represented by a 
‘Tarantelle’ also in a first performance. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 








Antoine Gives Colorado Benefit Recital 

Boutper, Coro., May 5.—Josephine 
Antoine, coloratura soprano, an alumna 
of the University of Colorado, sang in 
Macky Auditorium at the University in 
Boulder on April 8 for a joint benefit 
for the University’s Student Scholarship 
Fund and the Boulder chapter of 
Bundles for Britain. 





LOS ANGELES HEARS 
SEASONAL POSTLUD:: 


Iturbi, Traubel and Thomas Ap. 
pear as Latecomers in Audi- 
torium Concert Series 


Los ANGELES, May 5.—Three lat 
comers to the Philharmonic Auditoriw 
were José Iturbi on April 22; Helen 
Traubel on April 25, and John Charles 
Thomas on April 29. All three gave 
performances of high distinction. Miss 
Traubel was engaged for a concert i: 
the Hollywood Bowl. this Summer. 

Yehudi Menuhin will play in the Hol 
lywood Bowl with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic on Aug. 19 when he re- 
turns from South America. 

On April 20 the Composers’ Society 
programmed the Second Violin Sonata 
by Rowland Leach of Redlands Univer- 
sity. Paul Pisk played the piano and 
the composer the violin. Also heard 
were Arthur Carr’s ‘Images’; and 
‘Three Trees’ by Willy Stahl. The 
Compinsky Trio has concluded a series 
of ‘Pop’ programs at the Hollywood 
Knickerbocker Hotel. 

The schedule for the Fall opera sea- 
son to be given in the Shrine Audito- 
rium by the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany is: Nov. 3, ‘Simon Boccanegra’ ; 
Nov. 4, ‘Daughter of the Regiment’; 
‘Rigoletto’ (in Pasadena’s Civic Audi- 
torium), Nov. 5; ‘Tristan and Isolde’, 
Nov. 6; ‘The Love of Three Kings’; 
‘The Barber of Seville’, Nov. 8; and 
‘Tannhauser’ Nov. 9. 


Local Musicians Win Awards 

A young contralto, Eula Beal of 
Riverside and a young violinist, Eliza- 
beth Morgridge Mills of Pasadena re- 
cently won the State contest of the Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. A young 
pianist, Virginia Wright Smith of Pasa- 
dena, played on April 30 in the Bilt- 
more Music Room. Roxana Byers and 
Wallace Kotter gave a two-piano re- 
cital on April 21 in the Ebell Theater, 
including on their program a Mozart 
Suite from the Serenade No. 7, works 
by Bach and new pieces by resident 
composers, Frances Marion Ralston, 
Donald Midgley and Lee Pattison. Vir- 
ginia and Livingstone Gearhardt, pia- 
nists, played in the little theater of the 
Beverly Hills Hotel on April 29. 

Occidental College, whose president, 
Remsen Bird, is also president of the 
National Association of Colleges, pre- 
sented its choir in Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion, on April 29. Howard Swan 
was the conductor and soloists were 
Ruth Terry Koechig, contralto, Fern 
Sayre, soprano, Russell Horton, tenor, 
and Allan Watson, baritone. Wilbur 
Chenoweth, composer-pianist, accom- 
panied skillfully. The University of 
Southern California School of Music 
gave Haydn’s ‘Creation’ on April 30 in 





Bovard Auditorium with Max Krone as | 


conductor. The English text by A. H. 
Strangways and Steuart Wilson was 
notable for its excellence. The soloists 
were Mary Lou Perry, Russell Holliger 
and Paul Keast. The University chorus 
and orchestra gave a good account of 
themselves. IsABEL Morse JONFS 





Viola Silva Sings at Dennison University 

Viola Silva, contralto, gave a recital 
under the auspices of Dennison Univer- 
sity at Granville, O., on May 6. On the 
following evening she was heard in a 
performance of the ‘St. Matthew’ Pas- 
sion at the University. Miss Silva was 
also to be heard as soloist with the St. 
Louis Bach Choir in Bach’s B Minor 
Mass on May 10. 
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(Continued from page 22 
tinguished Settlement Music School 
jacuity recital on April 23. The music 
department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, offered a program of music for 
clavichord, recorder, and eighteenth cen- 
tury flute with Dr. Morrison C. Boyd 
and Werner J. Fries participating. The 
Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy presented Rosemary Clark (re- 
cent winner in the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Music Clubs Student 
Musicians Contest), Florence Maguire 
and Teresa Perazzoli, pianists, in a con- 
certo program. Joseph Allard, was at 
the second piano. 

A recital by Merle Marsicano and her 
Dance Group at Town Hall on April 
25, brought the premiere of ‘A Tale 
About the Land’ (An American Folk 
Ballet) with music by Paul Creston. 
Guy Marriner, pianist and director in 
charge of music at the Franklin Insti- 
tute concluded his seventh annual series 
of lecture-recitals on April 27. 

Frederick Robinson, baritone, on 
April 29 pleased at the Ethical Culture 
Society Auditorium; on April 30 at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
American songs were interpreted by 
Felice D’Antbourg, soprano, with Paul 
Nordoff as pianist, the program includ- 
ing several of the latter’s compositions. 
On the same evening, John Lawler, bass, 
sang at the Academy of Vocal Arts, and 
Miriam Jennings, pianist, performed at 
the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy. May 1 observed a recital by 
C. Robert Ege, organist, and the con- 
cluding concert in the Philadelphia 
Piano Orchestra’s 1940-41 season. 

A concert for the benefit of the Com- 
mittee for Aid to China at the Hotel 
Broadwood on May 2 brought Paul 
Robeson before a capacity audience. 


Matinee Musical Club Gives Concert 

‘Our Club In Action’ signified the pur- 
pose of the Spring concert of the 
Matinee Musical Club before a large 
audience in Town Hall on April 29 
concluding the organization’s season. 
Taking part were the club’s chorus. 
Harry A. Sykes, director; string en- 
semble, Ben Stad, director; piano en- 
semble, Agnes Clune Quinlan, director ; 
vocal ensemble, Nicholas Douty, direc- 
tor; harp ensemble. Dorothy Johnstone- 
Baseler. director: iuniors and juveniles, 
Helen Buchanan Hitner, director: and 
the student musician group. Ada Romig 
Barnard. soprano, appeared as soloist in 
Schubert’s ‘Miriam’s Song of Triumph’. 

Recent weeks have seen several worth- 
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while choral concerts. Conducted by 
Isadore Freed, the Guild Singers in the 
Academy of Music Foyer offered music 
of England and the Empire. Under di- 
rection of Marjorie Jones a program by 
the Department of Music Education 
Chorus of Temple University included 
Harl McDonald’s ‘Songs of Conquest’. 

The University Glee Club, conducted 
by H. Alexander Matthews and with 
Hilda Morse, soprano, and James Paese 
and Robert Killough, baritones, as solo- 
ists, sang in the Academy of Music. 
Robert H. Elmore’s ‘The Prodigal Son’ 
was heard. Dr. Matthews was repre- 
sented by his ‘On Board the Goodspeed’, 
and “The Call of America’. Charles 
Wright was accompanist. 

Other programs were presented by 
the Delaware County Choral Society, 
Clyde R. Dengler, conductor; the Fort- 
nightly Club, Henry Gordon Thunder, 
conductor; the Orpheus Club, Alberto 
Bimboni, conductor; the Oxford Sing- 
ers, Niles Martin, conductor ; the Straw- 
bridge and Clothier Chorus, Herbert J. 
Tily and Ednyfed Lewis, conductors; 
the Lit Brothers Chorus, Henry Hotz 
conductor, the last named being assisted 
by the Littlefield Ballet and an orchestra 
conducted by Jeno Donath. 


LA SCALA COMPANY 
ENDS OPERA SERIES 


Bamboschek Conducts Eighth 
and Last Performance 
of Current Season 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—-Before a 
capacity audience the Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company in the Academy 
of Music on April 24 brought its 1940- 
41 series of eight performances to a 
close with Verdi’s ‘Aida’. Conducted by 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, the production 
was genefally excellent. 

Gertrude Ribla, a newcomer here, in 
the title role, proved a young soprano 
of very definite gifts. Maria Crescen- 
tini appeared as Amneris; Sydney Ray- 
ner was the Radames, and the other 
principals were Nino Ruisi, Ramfis; 
Claudio Frigerio, Amonasro, and John 
Lawler, the King. 

Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, president of 
the company, expressed gratification for 
the support given the performances this 
season and voiced the hope of its con- 
tinuance in 1941-42. For next season 
Francesco Pelosi, the organization’s 
general manager, announces nine per- 
formances, to take place in the Academy 
of Music, Oct. 30, Nov. 20, Dec. 11, Jan. 
9 and 29, Feb. 19, Mar. 20, April 9 and 
30. The conductorial staff will con- 
sist of Giuseppe Bamboschek, Angelo 
Canarutto and Herbert Fiss, and stage 
direction will continue to be in charge 
of Benjamin Altieri. Operas definitely 
scheduled are ‘The Barber of Seville’, 
‘Rigoletto’, ‘La Traviata’, ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’, and ‘Madam Butterfly’. 











Guy and Lois Maier to Appear with 
Orchestras 

Guy and Lois Maier, duo-pianists, 
will appear as soloists with orchestra in 
Portland, Ore., on May 17 and will give 
a young people’s concert and an evening 
recital on May 19. Mr. Maier will give 
a short course for pianists in Portland 
from May 16 to 22. The Maiers will 
appear with orchestra in San Francisco 
on May 23. Mr. Maier recently com- 
pleted classes in stvle and repertoire in 
Los Angeles. He will hold classes in 
Chicago in June. Mr. and Mrs. Maier 
recently bought a home in Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 
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CURTIS INSTITUTE GIVES 
DEGREES TO GRADUATES 





Honors Head of Zeckwer-Hahn 
Academy—Thirty-four Students 

in Class 

PHILADELPHIA, May 5.—At its eighth 
commencement on May 3,.the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music conferred the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Music upon’ Frederick 
i. Hahn, president-director: arid head of 
the violin department of *.the™®Zeckwer- 
Hahn Philadelphia Musical#Acaddemy. Mr. 
Hahn, who recently celebratéd liis seventy- 
second birthday, received the degree from 
the president of the institute, Mrs. Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, and was hooded by Dr. 
Randall Thompson, the retiring director. 

The Curtis Award, consisting of a cash 
prize of $100, went to Robert Grooters, 
baritone, who received the degree Bache- 
lor of Music. Mr. Grooters was a pupil in 
voice of Emilio de Gogorza and finished 
his vocal work a year earlier, remaining 
at the institute to complete the necessary 
theoretical credits for the degree. 

The commencement exercises were held 
in Casimir Hall, beginning with a short or- 
gan recital by Dr. Alexander McCurdy. 
The Reverend Joseph Fort Newton, D. D., 
rector of the Church of St. Luke and the 
Epiphany, addressed the graduating class 
and delivered the invocation and benedic- 
tion. Diplomas and degrees were conferred 
by President Bok, assisted by Cary W. 
Bok, secretary of the institute. 


Also 


Diplomas were conferred upon John Donald 
Coker, Donald Everett Hultgren, Muriel L. 
Robertson, Willie Elizabeth Stewart, Helen Ade- 
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Cornman, Annette Elkanova, Edna Larson, Phy!l- 
lis Moss, Ruth Hilde Somer. In Accompanying, 
Eugene Bossart, Waldemar Dabrowski. Violin, 
Jacob Krachmalnick, George Zazofsky. Viola, 
Philip Rudolph Goldberg. 'Cello, True Chappell, 
Nathan Stutch. Double Bass, Wilfred Joseph 
Batchelder, Roger Morris Scott. Clarinet, Na 
than Brusilow, James Bernard King, Jr. Oboe, 
Ralph Lewis Gomberg, Bassoon, Sanford Jerome 
Sharoff. Horn, David A. Hall. Trombone, Gordon 
Miller Pulis, Richard Widmer Shill. Conducting, 
— Bernstein, Max Goberman, Walter John 
endl. 


Degrees were conferred as follows: Bachelor 
of Music, in Viola, Albert Samuel Falkove. 
Voice, Robert E. Grooters. Accompanying, Leo 


Samuel Luskin. 





Grace Leslie Celebrates Tenth Year as 
Soloist at Community Church 

Grace Leslie, contralto, was honored 
by a special service at the Community 
Church of New York on April 27 cele- 
brating her tenth anniversary as soloist 
there. The program was presented by 
Miss Leslie and the Community Choral 
group, enlarged to forty members. A 
new anthem by Clifford Demarest was 
introduced. In connection with the cele- 
bration, Miss Leslie held a musicale at 
her studio in the afternoon, introducing 
an ensemble of eight voices and Louise 
Winterhalder, contralto. Miss Leslie 
directed her vocal group in a concert 
performance of Purcell’s ‘Dido and 
Aeneas’ at Connecticut College on April 
23 and will give a program of oratorio 
and sacred music at Old South Church 
in Newburyport, Mass., on May 18. 
From June 23 to July 2 she will conduct 
daily vocal forums at the music confer- 








laide Worrilow, in Voice. In Opera, Gordon " 
Earl Sayre. In Piano, Florence Caplan, Robert ence at W ellesley College. 
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Music Clubs in 


MUSICAL AMERICA for May 10, 1941 


State Meetings 








Indiana 
(Continued from page 18) 


folk music, including New England folk 
songs, Kentucky mountain songs, 
Western plain songs, ‘Three Fuguing 
Tunes’ by William Billings, Negro 
spirituals, works by Noble Cain, Roy 
Harris and four choruses from “The 
Fall of the House of Usher’ with the 
composer, Clarence Loomis, at the 
piano. At the evening concert in the 
War Memorial Auditorium a musical 
pageant reviewed 125 years of song in 
Indiana. Lynn Wainright, harpist, who 
has been engaged as first harpist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, contributed a 
group of solos. 

The concert on April 18 was given at 
the Block Auditorium and _ stressed 
‘Loyalty Through Music Crusade’ with 
music of the Americas under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Neal Ireland. Appearing 
on the program were Mrs. William De- 
vin, Imogene Peterson, Lenore Ivy 
Frederickson, Louise Swan, Lynn 
Wainright, Mrs. Frank Edenharter and 
choruses directed by Laura Moag, Jame 
Johnson-Burroughs and Mrs, Hazel 
Blackwell. Mrs. Cregor greeted the 
presidents of the various clubs. Sigma 
Alpha Iota, national professional mu- 
sical sorority, sponsored a tea in her 
honor. The newly elected officers are 
Mrs. Laurence Park Smith of Muncie, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Leigh B. Freed of 
North Manchester, third vice-president. 
An invitation from the Bloomington 
music clubs to hold the convention there 
next year was accepted. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 
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Mrs. R. E. Wedland of Temple, President of 
the Texas Federation of Music Clubs 


Texas 


Datias, May 5.—The Texas Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs held its annual 
meeting in Dallas from April 16 to 19, 
the Dallas Federation of Music Clubs 
being hostess to the large group of 
delegates from senior and junior clubs 
numbering some 600. The business 
meetings were held at the junior ball- 
room of the Adolphus Hotel. Mrs. 
Harry Steinberg is president of the local 
organization, and Mrs. Bard Paul was 
local general chairman. 

Business sessions, at which reports 
were given by state officers and district 
presidents, occupied a portion of Thurs- 
day, April 17, with Mrs. R. E. Wend- 
land, president of the Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs, presiding. 

The following serve as officers of the 
Texas Federation of Music Clubs in ad- 
dition to Mrs. Wedland; vice-presi- 
dents, Lea Hume, Eagle Pass; Mrs. 
Harley F. Goble, Wichita Falls; Mrs. 
Claude L. White, Corsicana; Mrs. W. 
H. Dallas, Brownfield; recording sec- 
retary, Ina Wooten Jones, Abilene; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Few Brew- 
ster, Temple; treasurer, Grace Godard, 
Houston; parliamentarian, Mrs. Bard 
Paul, Dallas; historian, Inez Rudy, 
Bowie; and auditor, Mrs. Tom P. 
Faulk, Athens. 


On the first evening, a dinner meet- 
ing complimented the board of di- 
rectors, and was through tlie courtesy 
of the Dallas Federation. A well plan- 
ned program was given by Dr. Paul 
Van Katwijk, dean of music at South- 
ern Methodist University, and Philip 
Williams, violinist, of that institution; 
and Messrs. Ivan Dneproff, tenor, and 
Daniel Sternberg, pianist of Hockaday 
Institute of Music. 


On Thursday at the luncheon, Dr. 
H. Augustine Smith, of Boston Uni- 
versity, chairman of church music of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
spoke on the lack of song at present in 
America, and suggested that more sing- 
ing should be featured on the radio, and 
in groups organized for singing. The 
second important speaker of the day 
was J. Meredith Tatton, formerly of 
London, but now living in Victoria, 
Tex. 

A most important and much enjoyed 
program was given at First Methodist 


church on Thursday evening, when the 
large choir festival was held, conducted 
by Dr. H. Augustine Smith. 300 sing- 
ers from local choirs and choirs ovet 
the state gave this interesting program, 
in which the First Church Music sung 
in America; Early Music of the South- 
west; Twentieth Century Anthems of 
the Southwest; First European Chorales 
and Anthems to be sung in America 
were all given. Dean Henry E. Meyer, 
state chairman of choir festivals, was 
at the organ. 

Later that same evening at Hotel 
Adolphus the annual Texas Composers 
Program was held. This was arranged 
by William J. Marsh of Fort Worth, 
and Stella Stacy, of Austin. The fol- 
lowing composers were represented on 
this well arranged program: Carl Wies- 
semann, Emily Harris Maddox and 
Frank Renard, of Dallas; Dot Echols 
Orum, of Fort Worth; M. Flora Todd, 
of Harlingen; William Parks Grant, of 
Stephenville; Ethel Allen Nelson, of 
Wichita Falls; and J. Meredith Tatton, 
of Victoria. 

Highlights of Friday’s sessions in- 
cluded an address by Dr. Stanley 
Chapple of London and Boston; an in- 
teresting forum led by Dr. E. V. Doty, 
dean of the college of music at Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin; and an ad- 
dress by Dr. William van de Wall, dean 
of music at Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 

That evening Samuel Sorin, of De- 
troit, Mich., National Young Artist 
winner in piano in 1939, was heard in 
a concert. On April 19, the last day 
was given over to the juniors. 

Mary Louise Beltz, contralto, teacher 
of voice at Mary Hardin Baylor Col- 
lege, Belton, was selected as winner 
of the Lone Star district, and will go 
to the National Federation in Los An- 
geles. 

MABEL CRANFILL 





Louisiana 


New OrLeans, May 1.—The Lou- 
isiana Federation of Music Clubs held 
interesting sessions on March 20 and 
21 at the Jung Hotel, Mrs. Maried 
Theard, presiding. The speakers on the 
21st were Willem Van de Wall, dean 
of the School of Music at Louisiana 
State University and national and state 
chairman of rural music, whose subject 
was “The Meaning and Guidance in 
Music Education’; Rev. Robert J. 
Stahl, S. M., professor of music at 
Notre Dame Seminary and at Loyola 
University, who spoke on ‘A Practical 
Suggestion for the Federated Clubs’: 
and Elizabeth Barry Johnson, who read 
an essay entitled, ‘The Devil’s Mirror 
in Modern Music’. The guests of honor 
at the luncheon were Willem Van de 
Wall, Anita Socola-Specht, a former 
president of the Federation, and Harry 
Brunswick Loéb, each of whom made 
a few remarks on the accomplishments 
of the organization. High tribute was 
paid to the leader of the local orchestra, 
Ole Windingstad, by Mr. Van de Wall. 
For the 1942 convention, Monroe was 
selected. 

Officers elected were: Mrs. Malcolm 
Dougherty, Jackson, vice-president ; 
Mrs. Guy Bernard, New Orleans, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. J. R. Beville, 
Haynesville, treasurer; and Christian 
Jordan, Baton Rouge, historian. The 
term of the president, Mrs. Luther 
Beene, Shreveport, expires in 1942. Re- 
gional chairman elected were: Mrs. O. 
B. Owens, Alexandria; Mrs. W. H. 
Miller, Baton Rouge; Mrs. Clyde 
Pedigo, Monroe; Mrs. W. G. Weeks, 


Lafayette; Mrs. E. W. Bellows, Shreve- 
port; and Mrs. Marie Theard, New Or- 
leans. The officers were installed by 
Mrs. Louis Hullum, a past president. 
Awards were made to winners in the 
Young Artists’ and Young Musiciar 
Contests held on March 20. These we 
Marguerite Luft, pupil of Ferdinand 
Dunkley, and Marie Therese Roberts, 
respectively. Both young ladies, with 
other young musician winners, will re; 
resent Louisiana in a district contest 
in Nashville. Others who came out vic- 
torious in the contests which are a part 
of the Federation programs, were Wii- 
liam Bradford, baritone, Shreveport, 
best in the voice division; Jack Win- 
ters, Louisiana State University, best in 
piano division; and Donal Jones, also 
of L. S. U., best of the Organ division. 
There was an interesting musical 
program furnished by the Pro Musica 
and the Treble Clef Clubs, Grace Long, 
Irene Bernstein, and Nathan Cipriano 
being the participants. The last sang 
‘Arab Love Song’, accompanied by the 
composer, Ferdinand Dunkley. 


H. 8. 1. 


Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIz., May 5.—The twen- 
ty-first annual Convention of the Ari- 
zona Federation of Music Clubs held in 
Phoenix April 23, 24, with the Phoenix 
Musicians’ Club as hostess, excelled in 
brilliance and attendance that of any 
recent year. Distinguished musicians 
from the College of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Arizona and Tempe Teach- 
ers’ College, as well as several of the 
earlier club leaders, lent inspiration 
with their attendance. The State Presi- 
dent, Mrs. John D. Williams, of Ajo, 
presided at all business and social ses- 
sions. 

Over one hundred delegates attended 
the Convention banquet which was held 
in the Fiesta Room of the Hotel West- 
ward Ho. The Lyric Singers, under 
the direction of Euticus Ren entertained 
the dinner guests. 

Albert Spalding played to a capacity 
audience at the High School Audi- 
torium on the opening night of the Con- 
vention. The supreme artistry of the 
violinist called for many encores and 
curtain calls. The Phoenix Musicians 
Club, Mrs. R. D. Richards, president, 
held a reception at the Hotel Westward 
Ho, honoring Mr. Spalding. 





Luncheon Held for Local Composers 


The high light of the second day was 
the luncheon for the Society of Arizona 
Composers, with Harry B. Harelson 
presiding. A program featuring com- 
positions of members of the Society was 
presented ; the Federation cash prize for 
the winning work in the contest for a 
four-part mixed choral composition, 
was awarded to David Murdock. Hon- 
orable mention went to Harold Owen 
and Dr. A. R. Etzweiler. A composers’ 
forum followed. The Young Artists 
and Student-Musicians Contests, with 
Mrs. Romeo Tata as contest chairman, 
concluded the Convention activities. 
Four winners in this contest will enter 
the district Contest held in Los Angeles 
on May 24. This was the last of the 
series of the Salt River Valley Com- 
munity Concerts of the season. 

A pre-Convention event was the tea- 
musical given at the beautiful ranch 
home of Edwin G. Schneider, by tle 
Phoenix-Musicians Club on the after- 
noon preceding the Convention. Mr. 
Schneider was for many years accolil- 
panist for Mme. Gadski and for Joln 
McCormack. M. M. W 
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Boston Concerts 





(Continued from page 25) 

this final concert the quartet appeared 
to be still nearer the goal of complete 
amalgamation of interests. The Ros- 
sini Quartet was a pleasant excursion 
into the realm of seldom heard music 
and was capitally played. In _ the 
Brahms Quintet the players fused as 
one man, with nice proportion and flexi- 
bility. The large audience gave the 
players an ovation. 

On the afternoon of April 23, the 
John Hancock Chorus, under the baton 
of Clifford Lunt, offered a program of 
unusual merit in John Hancock Hall. 
Walter Kidder, baritone, was the assist- 
ing vocal artist and the club had as 
piano soloist and accompanist, Elvie 
Holmgren. The program listed choruses 
by Bach, Archangelsky, Franck, Deems 
Taylor, Noble Cain, Sibelius and others. 
Mr. Kidder sang items by Handel, 
Grieg, Verdi, Mana-Zucca, Pearl Cur- 
ran, Rummel and Malotte, and Miss 
Holmgren offered the Rondo Capric- 
cioso by Mendelssohn and Valse in D 
Flat by Chopin. A large audience gave 
enthusiastic applause throughout the 
concert. 





RECITALISTS CONTRIBUTE 
TO FORTNIGHT’S MUSIC 





Huberman, Smeterlin, Currier and 
Reeves Heard — Include Novel- 
ties on Programs 

Boston, May 3.—Among recitalists 
recently heard have been Rand Smith, 
baritone, assisted by George Reeves at 
the piano, in Recital Hall of the New 
England Conservatory of Music on 
April 30, in a program listing works by 
Brahms, Peri, Mehul, Bach, and a num- 
ber of English and American composers. 
Mr. Smith was given a most cordial 
reception. 

In Steinert Hall Donald Currier, 
pianist, was heard in a program which 
listed works by lesser known composers, 
including Padre Angles, Padre Rodri- 
guez, Cantallos, and Villa-Lobos as well 
as items by Chopin, Brahms and Doh- 
nanyi.- Mr. Currier was well received. 
He revealed a distinct flair for playing 
the piano in a musical manner. 

In Jordan Hall Bronislaw Huberman 
pleased an audience with his perform- 
ance of music for the violin, assisted by 
Boris Roubakine at the piane. Mr. 
Huberman listed works by Handel, 
Franck, Bruch, Mendelssohn, Szyman- 
owski and others. 

A concert was given by Jan Smeter- 
lin in Jordan Hall as a memorial to 
Mrs. Evelyn Ames Hall, for many years 
a faithful patron of music in this city. 
It was a gracious gesture to one who 
had always been quick to help the cause 
of music, in whatever direction that 
cause might lead. Mr. Smeterlin played 
a program of Haydn, Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Bizet and Ravel. 





Larra Browning Soloist at Educators 
Conference 

Wicwita, Kan., May 5.—Larra 
Browning, soprano, returned to her 
home city to give a concert for the as- 
sembled delegates to the Southwestern 
Music Educators’ Conference on April 
17, in the Wichita High School East, 
with Susie B. Newman as accompanist. 
Miss Browning sang an aria from ‘Gio- 
conda’ and works by Torelli, Bach, 
Monteverde, and groups in German, 
French and English. She was enthusi- 
astically received. 





CHORAL FESTIVAL 
HELD AT DURHAM, N.H. 


State University Marks Its 75th 
Anniversary—Hugh Ross 
Conducts 


DurHaM, N. H., April 30.— This 
year marks the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the University of New Hampshire. 
As a part of its extensive celebration, 
the University sponsored what was said 
to be the first college choral festival 
ever to be held in New England. 

Crowds of students from all over this 
state as well as from Boston University, 
Colby College, Framingham State 
Teachers College, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Plymouth Teachers College, Rhode 
Island State College, Simmons College, 
University of Connecticut, University 
of Vermont, and of course, the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, assembled at 
New Hampshire University’s Field 
House on the evening of April 19, 
where they were directed by Hugh Ross 
in a thrilling performance of the Mozart 
Mass in F and the Bach Cantata No. 4. 
Instrumental support was given the 
singers by a specially trained Festival 
Orchestra under the direction of Bjor- 
nar Bergethon, assistant professor in 
the music department of New Hamp- 
shire University. 

Groups of singers in the various glee 
clubs and choirs of the participating col- 
leges had been trained at home under 
their individual conductors, thus mak- 
ing possible a concert of this sort with 
only one rehearsal of the massed choirs. 
It was evident throughout the evening 
that these young people, over 400 
strong, had studied diligently and well. 
Attacks and releases were neatly accom- 
plished, and the climaxes achieved by 
Mr. Ross were often unbelievably beau- 
tiful. 

Clubs Heard Individually 

On the evening previous to the pres- 
entation of the massed choirs, a con- 
cert was given in New Hampshire Hall 
by the individual clubs from Colby Col- 
lege, Framingham State Teachers Col- 
lege, Rhode Island State, University of 
Connecticut, University of Vermont 
and University of New Hampshire. 

The complete list of participating 
choirs and clubs, with conductors, fol- 
lows: Boston University, Marie Oliver ; 
Colby College, John W. Thomas; Fram- 
ingham State Teachers College, E. F. 
Gilday ; Keene Teachers College, Harry 
W. Davis; Plymouth Teachers College, 
Gertrude McGunigle; Rhode Island 
State College, Lee C. McCauley; Sim- 
mons College, Lyle R. Ring; Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Robert W. Ying- 
ling; University of Vermont, Howard 
G. Bennett; University of New Hamp- 
shire, Bjornar Bergethon. 

This festival of college choirs and 
glee clubs was attended by several thou- 
sand persons from all over New En- 
gland and enthusiasm for the project 
was evident during each of the concerts. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


Leonard Stocker Sings in 
Washington, D. C. 

On April 14 Leonard Stocker, bari- 
tone, was soloist on opening night at the 
National D. A. R. Congress in Wash- 
ington’s Constitution Hall. On April 
28 he sang in Carnegie Hall in Puc- 
cini’s ‘Gianni Schicchi’ with the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association under 
Leon Barzin. On April 30, he broad- 
cast a quarter hour recital on Station 
WNYC. The week of May Sth he ap- 
peared in the new opera ‘Paul Bunyan’ 
by Benjamin Britten, under the direc- 
tion of Hugh Ross. 








MUSICAL AMERICA for May 10, 1941 


FRANCES NEWSOM SINGS 
WITH CHORUS IN READING 


Soprano Is Soloist in Society's Last 
Concert—Also Heard with Mount 
Vernon Van Yorks Glee Club 

Frances Newsom, lyric soprano, ap- 
peared as guest artist with the Reading, 
Pa., Choral So- 
ciety, conducted 
by Harry A. 
Sykes, in the 
Northwest Junior 
High School on 
April 30. The 
Reading Sym- 
phony and two 
other soloists: 
Willard Young, 
tenor, and Har- 
rington Van Hoe- 
sen, baritone, were 
also heard. This 
was the final con- 
cert in the Society’s season and present- 
ed Massenet’s ‘Eve’ and Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s ‘Dona Nobis Pacem’. 

Miss Newsom, who is soloist at the 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Christian Science 
Church, was heard with the Van Yorks 
Glee Club, conducted by Ralph Doug- 
las, at its annual musicale on April 14 
in the Doefendorf Memorial Room of 
the Chester Hill Methodist Church in 
Mount Vernon. Grace Ann Fox, dancer, 
also appeared. 

On May 20 Miss Newsom will sing 
in ‘Elijah’, presented by the Akron Civic 
Chorus in Akron, O. In addition she is 
currently heard on four commercial 
broadcast programs. 





Frances Newsom 





Chavchavadze Plans Benefit Tour 


_George Chavchavadze, young Russian 
pianist, began an extensive tour of the 
United States and Canada, to raise 
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money for the Queen’s Canada Fund 
for Air Raid Victims, with a concert 
at the Widener Home in Philadelphia 
on April 28. Before coming to this 
country last fall, Mr. Chavchavadze, 
made a similar tour of twenty-two cities 
in the British Isles raising more than 
$40,000 for the British Red Cross. The 
pianist’s tour embraces sixteen cities. 
On May 2, Chavchavadze appeared with 
Lily Pons and Albert Spalding in a 
benefit concert for Greek War Relief 
in Stamford, Conn. 


COLONY OPERA SEASON 


Guild at Lake George Lists Works to 
Be Given This Summer 

The Colony Opera Guild recently 
listed the works which it will present 
this Summer at the Wikiosco Barn 
Theatre on Bolton Road, Lake George, 
New York. Members of the Guild are 
from the Oscar Seagle Colony, 

The 1941 program is as follows: 
Flotow’s ‘Martha’ on July 11; ‘The 
Marriage of Jeanette’ by Massé and 
Act II of Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ on July 18; 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘H.M.S. Pina- 
fore’ on July 25; Act III of Massenet’s 
‘Werther’ on Aug. 1; Mozart’s ‘Cosi 
Fan Tutte’ on Aug. 8; Act II of Gou- 
nod’s ‘Faust’ and Act I of Puccini’s 
‘Bohéme’ on Aug. 15; and Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s ‘Mikado’ on Aug. 22. 


Helena Morsztyn Tours for Paderewski 

Helena Morsztyn, Polish pianist, re- 
cently cc..pleted a tour for the Na- 
tional Paderewski Testimonial to honor 
Paderewski on the Golden Anniversary 
of his American debut. She appeared 
in recitals in March offering Chopin 
programs in New England and the 
West. She was heard in South 
Dakota, Kansas and California. The 
proceeds were donated to the Paderew- 
ski fund for Polish relief. 
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Yale Music Association Produces Gounod Opera 





Orchestras Carry On, in Spite of 
Bombings — Women’s Choirs 
Continue to Give Concerts— 
Recitals in Norwich Church 

By Basic MAINE 
Norwicu, ENGLAND, March 14.— 

When war first came to our country, 

it looked as if music-making in concert 

halls was finished. For a time, it was. 

But fortunately many in this country 

had both power and a sense of respon- 

sibility in the matter. The British 

Broadcasting Corporation Orchestra 

were happily provided for, but at first 

it seemed that the London Philharmonic 
would have to be disbanded. Beecham 
was out of the country and we had al- 
ways thought of the orchestra as be- 
ing dependent on him. It has since beer 
proved that this admirable orchestra 
had sufficient belief in itself to arrange 

a series of concerts in the provinces 

of England. Of course, engagements 

could not always be carried out; a town 
in which the orchestra has been due 

to play has sometimes been bombed a 

few nights before, and perhaps the 

concert-hall has been one of the casual- 
ties. But perhaps there has been time 
to fill in this particular date by ar- 
ranging a last-minute concert (or even 
two concerts) in another town. So it 
has come to pass that provincial au- 





Klaus Liepmann, Who 
Conducted the Per- 


at Yale 
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diences in England have heard more 
first-rate orchestral playing in war- 
time than they habitually heard in the 
years of peace. 

Nor have provincial music-lovers 
failed to take the opportunity of mak- 
ing their own music. I have been in- 
vited to several small towns and vil- 
lages to make speeches of encourage- 
ment to those who are helping with rural 
choral societies. It was easy to give 
encouragement, for the choirs (and in 
some cases, the players) were them- 
selves so encouraging. I have heard 
Women’s Institute choirs from badly 
bombed villages sing as though the 
whole of life were one long May Day. 
[ have seen village actors perform 
Shakespeare, and give added point to 
their speeches when they heard the 
German bombers overhead. I have 
seen remarkably good country-dancing 
and heard admirable playing by village 
children on bamboo pipes. 

Thanks to the financial help given by 
the Carnegie Trust and the Pilgrim’s 
Trust, these activities are continuing 
with increasing enthusiasm. The Rural 
Schools of Music, of which I wrote in 
MusIcAL AMERICA some time ago, are 
also having excellent results, and many 
country people are beginning to learn to 
play one or other of the stringed in- 
struments. 

| should like also to tell readers of 


in 


War-Time Music in the English Provinces 


MusicaAL AMERICA of a series of 
citals which I have arranged in the 
stately (Perpendicular) church of St. 
Andrew’s, Norwich, where I am Priest- 
in-Charge. These are being frequently 
given for fhe twofold purpose of (1) 
helping to maintain the always remark- 
ably good spirit of the public, and (2) 
to assist the several war charities, such 
as National Air Raid Distress Funds, 
etc. On March 6, Marion Littleboy gave 
great pleasure to a large assembly in her 
playing of the solo part of Mozart’s 
Piano Concerto in A (K. 488), a well- 
modulated performance showing admir- 
able touch and taste. A transcription of 
the orchestral part was played by the 
organist of St. Andrew’s, Fred Harden, 
who has also given several first-rate 
organ performances at these recitals. 
Perey Woods, a tenor who has im- 
pressed Norwich audiences by his fine 
style in singing Bach’s Narrator music, 
sang a group of oratorio arias with that 
same good style. 

The following week we were fortunate 
in having May Harrison come to us and 
generously give her services in a reci- 
tal of violin music, which from begin- 
ning to end was sheer delight. Her play- 
ing of Delius’s ‘Légende’ was such that 
the memory of it cannot be destroyed 
by any amount of bombing. At this re- 
cital, Enid Cockin’s singing of arias 
by Handel, Bach and Haydn was greatly 
appreciated. Among future recitals is 
one to be given by Beatrice Harrison. 
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‘The Frantic Physician’ Given 
Three Performances Con- 
ducted by Klaus Liepmann 
with Eight Professional Sing 
ers from New York and Phila- 
delphia in Leading Roles 

NEW HAVEN, May 3. 

"T*’ HREE lively performances of t 

Moliere-Gounod ‘The Frantic Ph 
sician’ by a group of ambitious young 

people on April 23, 24, and 25 


@ 


295, has 
stimulated speculation as to the suit- 
ability of Yale’s resources for the pro- 
duction of comic and light operas. 
Sponsored by the undergraduate Yale 
Music Association which provided the 
orchestra, chorus and management, sung 
by eight young professional singers from 
New York and Philadelphia, staged by 
Dr. Elemer Nagy, and directed by Klaus 
Liepmann, the promising enterprise won 
cordial praise on all counts. 

The singers were Hugh Thompson in 
the title role, Biruta Ramoska, Edward 
Kane, Ethel Taylor, Benjamin De- 
Loache, Jane Brotherton, John Harrold 
and Blake Bitter; all are talented and 
reasonably experienced actors and sing- 
ers, and their diction was exemplary. 

Set Shows French Court 

The unit set was flanked by a semblance 
of Louis XIV’s court with that portly 
monarch and his entourage occupying 
the boxes and moving to the stage for 
the concluding dance. Comedy scenes 
were worked out with a freshness of 
approach that made the genuinely funny 
lines of Alexander Dean’s translation 
the more delectable, and Marshall Bar- 
tholomew’s musical adaption was thor- 
oughly in the style of the piece. Those 
who look with suspicion on the more 
ambitious operas of this composer may 
find the engaging tunes of ‘The Frantic 
Physician’ entirely appropriate to its 
amusing action. 

The American adaptors, by the way, 
were connected with Yale and Mr. 
Dean had intended to produce the work 
on the stage of the Yale theatre soon 
after its publication. Since his passing 
Dr. Nagy has continued the same hope, 
welcoming the musical collaboration of 
Mr. Liepmann and the Music Associa- 
tion. Active support of The School of 
Music and the School of the Theater is 
desired for future productions. This was 
the second, to date. 

H. EARLE JOHNSON 





In the Patio of Their Santa Monica, Calif., Home 
with Their 


Are Guy and Lois Maier, Duo-Pianists, 
Sons, Ted (Left) and Bob 


Viola Silva, Contralto, 
at Great Neck, L. |. 


Marion Claire, Soprano, Is Greeted 
by Mayor James Stewart of Cin- 
cinnati as She Arrives to Sing with 
the Republican Club Male Chorus 





Pfohl, 


Larra Browning, Soprano, 
with James Christian 
Who Conducted 
Oratorio Performances in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., in 
Which Miss Browning 
Was Soloist 





Margaret Sittig, Violinist, 
with Madame Antoinette 
Wilkowska, Sister of Pad- 
erewski, in Front of the 
Paderewski Villa at 
Palm Beach 



































TITO SCHIPA JESSICA DRAGONETTE 

























Prince America’s 
A of Beloved 
Singers Soprano 























DARIUS MILHAUD 
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Young Genius A BRILLIANT ARRAY |__ , 2ustandins 
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- GROUP ATTRACTIONS 


THE AMERICAN ; i 
TRE AMERICAS EASON 19414 PERCY GRAINGER 


ELIE SIEGMEISTER, Director American Tours—Now Booking 
wi One of the Country’s 


& Most Popular 


Pianists 


Sensational New 
Ensemble 





























* Also in joint lecture-recital with Mrs. Darius Milhaud. 
**By arrangement with Antonia Morse. 


For information and complete list of artists address: 


MANAGEMENT: ALBERT MORINI, 119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
AFFILIATED WITH 
NATIONAL CONCERT LEAGUE, WALTER L. LARSEN, Director, 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





created « SENSATION 
with her Splendid Singing” 


CINCINNATI POST, FEB. 22, 1941 


Helen Jepson sang to a packed house with all the spirit and beauty 
of tone for which she is famous.—Miami News, Feb. 10, 1941 


Seldom, if ever, have we had as our guest a more gracious or more 
talented artist than Miss Jepson . . . Helen Jepson can sing. She 
has three things which are indispensable to a concert soloist, viz., 
voice, training and experience. Her voice has a beautiful quality 
and a comfortably wide range. Her tone appears full and true 
within the entire compass.—Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, March 


13, 1941 





Her voice was perfectly trained and its sound’ was brilliant, pure 


Journal, April 1, 1941 


She was in superb voice . . . her singing was exciting and dramatic 
. .»'a voice of great power and clarity which she uses in highly 
polished style . .. a warmth of voice which captivated her hearers. 


—Toledo Times, May 6, 1941 


Miss Jepson’s performamee (La Traviata) was consistently fresh 
and youthful, yet had such restraint, delicacy and color that every 
step she took commanded the house. She lived her songs and 
made ‘them carry their message across the footlights. .Her voice, 
which is of silken smoothness through an exceptional range, was 
of such transparent quality it seemed ethereal.—St. Louis Times- 
Dispatch, A pril 25, 1941 _—T. 


Miss Jepson was very much the star of Tuesday evening’s perform- 
ance. She sang magnificently and her good looks made “Faust’s” 
compact with the devil more logical than ordinary, and logic is 
rare in the proceedings of “Faust.”’—Atlanta Journal, April 30, 
1941 


Miss Jepson made a picturesque Nedda (Pagliacci) and sang with 
her accustomed felicity of style and tone, her singing of the balle- 
tella (bird song) being especially notable—New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, A pril 24, 1941 





_ I have never heard her in better voice in any opera. She continues 
to grow vocally, and her voice has warmth and a dramatic quality 
for the wonderful music*Gounod wrote for Marguerite (Faust). 
Her singing of the “Jewel Song” was exquisite, as it was in the 
love song with Faust. In the final trio with Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles, in the prison, she sang with thrilling power.—Akron 
Beacon-J ournal, A pril 20, 1941 Woe 
Photo by Marcus Bled 


Helen. 
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